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Talking Shop 
Tz RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is a fellow- 
ship. 


A thousand and more of us come from a score of 
professional backgrounds. We are professors, ministers, 
presidents of colleges, denominational secretaries, chap- 
lains, Christian secretaries, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, students . . . . Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and 
even a few agnostics! 


We are deeply interested in developing religious 
values in the people we serve. Religion to us includes 
theology, but much more. It is found in churches, but 
elsewhere as well. Wherever character may be devel- 
oped, or personality enlarged, or life given more signifi- 
cant meanings, there lies our opportunity for religious 
service. 


We are never satisfied. With all that is in us, we 
are searching for a more adequate philosophy to under- 
gird our practical efforts, and for a better understanding 
of the nature of the human nature we serve. 


We publish Reticious EpucaTIon six times a year 
— we wish we could publish more often! We organize 
ourselves into regional chapters which meet several 
times a year. We hold an Annual Convention (just now 
biennial). We call upon each other for counsel and 
cooperation. 


It costs us something to maintain even such a small 
overhead as we have. $4.00 a year is the basic member- 
ship rate. To encourage acquaintance, however, we have 
set the initial year’s membership fee at $2.50 — and for 
students in residence, not yet on salary, $2.00. Many 
of the wheel-horses in the Association entered during 
their student days. 


We are comparatively a small group. In this coun- 
try of ours are twenty thousand other men and women 
deeply concerned with the questions which challenge us, 
and who look at religion in the broad terms we employ. 
If it is true that “in union there is strength,” we should 
invite these folk into our fellowship. They can help us, 
and the relationship will do them good. This is a pro- 
motional task for the office, certainly, but it will succeed 
only as active members present the Association sym- 
pathetically to their friends. 


Laird T. Hites, Editor. 


EDUCATION IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


This group of four articles is offered to our readers as a 
contribution to the theme of the spring conference of the Asso- 
ciation. It hardly needs to be said that the authors leave many 
problems untouched and that they suggest no final solutions for 
the problems dealt with. Individuals and groups concerned with 
the issues of the conference as outlined in the September-October 
number of this magazine may find here material to stimulate fur- 


ther thinking. 


The Editor 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


I. L. Kanpe* 


HE RECONSTRUCTION of ed- 

ucation in the post-war world can- 
not be discussed without analyzing the 
character of education in the past with 
reference to war and peace. Ever since 
the nation-state wrested the 
churches the control of education, edu- 
cation has been used predominantly as 
an instrument of national policy. Just 
as in the sixteenth century the seeds of 
strife and intolerance were planted when 
the principle of cujus regio, ejus religio 
was adopted to settle the religious con- 
flicts of the day, so in the nineteenth 
century the principle of cujus regio, ejus 
educatio was adopted. Education, which 
prior to the assumption of control by 
the nation-state had been devoted to the 
inculcation of religious orthodoxy and 
loyalty, then became an agency not only 
for the inculcation of loyalty to the gov- 
ernment in power but also for the devel- 
opment of patterns of patriotism which 
looked upon other nations as potential 
enemies. This does not mean that loy- 
alty and patriotism are not desirable 


*Professor of Educati Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


qualities in the citizen, but they become 
subject to criticism because through ed- 
ucation and tradition they have come to 
be associated with an aggressive, mili- 
tant type of nationalism. The result has 
been that patriotism has come to mean 
readiness to die for one’s country and 
“serving one’s country” is always asso- 
ciated with service on the battlefield. 


Renan defined a nation as a group of 
people bound together by the memory of 
past glories and past regrets. The glories, 
however, have always been military vic- 
tories and the regrets have always been 
resentment of defeats and desire for re- 
venge. The implications of this defini- 
tion have been brought up to date by 
Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon who 
in We Europeans remark that “A nation 
has been cynically but not inaptly de- 
fined as a ‘society united by a common 
error as to its origin and a common 
aversion to its neighbors’.” The menace 
that a race theory can be to the world 
has been illustrated by the Nazis, even 
though the lesson does not yet seem to 
have been learned in other parts of the 
world. For illustrations of the cult of 
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the “common aversion to neighbors’’ it 
is only necessary to turn to the history 
textbooks of almost any country that 
may be selected at random. This kind 
of attitude is, after all, what the Good 
Neighbor Policy of the United States 
has set out to correct, limited though its 
scope may be. 


As with the concepts of loyalty and 
patriotism, so the concept of nationalism 
has been abused and perverted. The 
danger inherent in this virus was recog- 
nized during and after World War I. 
Attention was drawn to it by Jonathan 
F. Scott in his Patriots in the Making. 
Carleton Hayes used France, A Nation 
of Patriots as a text for the discussion 
of the menace of this type of national- 
ism. The cult of aggressive nationalism 
is not confined to one nation more than 
to another as may be gathered from the 
Studies in the Making of Citizens, edited 
by Charles W. Merriam. The part that 
school textbooks can play in inculcating 
the wrong kind of nationalist attitudes 
was amply demonstrated in the report of 
the Enquete sur les Livres Scolaires 
d’aprés Guerre, published in 1923 by the 
Carnegie Dotation pour la Paix Inter- 
nationale. The chief obstacle to better 
understanding between this country and 
Britain can still be traced back to the 
kind of instruction given in American 
schools. 


Even if school textbooks and instruc- 
tion do not include direct incitements to 
contempt or hatred of foreign nations, 
they do tend in discussing foreigners to 
place the emphasis upon differences 
rather than upon similarities, on the pic- 
turesque or striking or what Walter M. 
Kotschnig has called “the fancy dress” 
of foreign peoples rather than on the 
common human elements. These de- 
scriptions are accompanied by over-all 
adjectives which only serve to develop a 
holier-than-thou attitude in those who 
use them. And so the study of geog- 
raphy, which could well be directed to 
inculcating the idea of human interde- 


pendence the world over, becomes a 
study in differences rather than in com- 
mon interests. Differences in modes of 
living, in food habits, in speech, in wor- 
ship, in everything are emphasized but 
never das ewig Menschliche. 


The emphasis on the crude tribalistic 
concept of nationalism, combined per- 
haps with the tradition of historiog- 
raphy, has in turn placed the emphasis 
on militaristic history. The heroes of 
the child are the heroes of the battle- 
field; the heroes of peace — the men 
and women of ideas and ideals, the in- 
ventors, the artists, those who lived and 
struggled in order that the lot of man 
might be improved — those are in gen- 
eral ignored. And even when, as in 
some modern textbooks, some attention 
is paid to them, it is usually in a separate 
chapter or in an appendix, as though 
their services to the cause of man had 
not exercised as profound an influence 
on the course of civilization and culture 
as had the great warriors. The parallel to 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, which might be called Fifteen 
Decisive Ideas of the World, still re- 
mains to be written. Is the concept of 
service to one’s country so bound up 
with fighting and are the arts of peace 
so colorless that they cannot be made to 
appeal to the imagination and enthus- 
iasm of youth? Or is the attitude of the 
young boy who hoped that the war 
would last long enough for him to get 
into it ineradicable? 


Not only does the traditional type of 
education for nationalism develop mind- 
sets in favor of war, but it is likely to 
stand in the way of a current suggestion 
that an international world order may 
require a limitation on national sover- 
eignty. So great has been the emphasis 
on national sovereignty and indepen- 
dence that little attention has been given 
to the fact that nations have developed 
through a process of encroachments on 
the freedom, independence, and sover- 
eignty of individuals, groups, municipal- 
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ities, counties, Churches, and “estates,” 
and that national order has been secured 
by the establishment of law and courts 
and police as agencies to enforce it. In 
democratic countries these encroach- 
ments have not only guaranteed but have 
enriched freedom and the opportunities 
for the fullest development. While it is 
dangerous to argue by analogy, it may 
be inferred that national culture — those 
peculiar contributions which a nation 
can make to the world because of its 
traditions and environmental conditions 
— could be developed more richly if its 
freedom from fear of aggression were 
guaranteed by an international organiza- 
tion. 

The tragedy of the past quarter of a 
century is that teachers, more perhaps 
than any other group, had become con- 
scious of the menace of narrow nation- 
alism. The story is not known as widely 
as it should be. From one point of 
view it illustrates the impotence of teach- 
ers to go far ahead of current opinion; 
from another it illustrates the continued 
use of education in the period between 
the two wars as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. In France the large ma- 
jority of teachers after World War I 
were strongly pacifist and international- 
ist. They realized that the most serious 
obstacle to the development of a sound 
system of education with equality of 
opportunity for all lay in the expendi- 
tures for another war. They also real- 
ized that no progress toward peace could 
be made unless all incitements to hatred 
of foreign nations were removed. They 
failed in their efforts, however, because 
the French government’s policy was 
based on the idea of sécurité d’abord. 
In the end it was the French teachers 
who were charged by Pétain in 1934 and 
by Weygand in 1937 with having failed 
to provide France a generation of young 
men able and fit to fight. Those who 
suffered most in the educational changes 
adopted by the Vichy Government were 
the elementary school teachers. 

The attitude of the German teachers, 
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particularly those in elementary schools, 
was the same. They were ready to carry 
out the provision of the Weimar Con- 
stitution that “education should be con- 
ducted in the spirit of national culture 
and international reconciliation.” Prob- 
ably greater efforts were devoted to the 
rewriting of history textbooks in this 
spirit in Germany than in any other 
country. Here the pressure of economic 
conditions at home, sabotage on the part 
of some sections of the teaching profes- 
sion, and the recalcitrant attitude of 
some of her former enemies prevented 
the teachers from putting their ideas of 
peace and international cooperation into 
effect in the schools. Nevertheless as 
late as 1935 German and French experts 
met to discuss the eradication from text- 
books of any incitements to hatred, even 
under the shadow of the new militarism, 
Wehrpflicht and Wehrhaftigkeit of the 
Nazis. 


England illustrates both the dangers 
and the futility of unilateral programs of 
education for peace. Here the League 
of Nations exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the country in general and in 
education had the support of the Board 
of Education, which not only sought to 
inject a new spirit into the teaching of 
history but actively encouraged instruc- 
tion in the schools in the aims and pur- 
poses of the League of Nations. The 
spirit of youth was illustrated by the 
widespread adoption of the “Oxford 
Oath,” of the public in general by the 
large vote in favor of peace in 1935. 
If England provides an example of the 
futility of peace propaganda while 
neighboring states are preparing for war, 
she also indicates that the will to peace 
can be developed through education. 


The story in the United States might 
have been similar to that in England, 
but leadership was lacking on the one 
hand and peace movements were too 
often lumped together with subversive 
activities. Although teachers throughout 
the country were interested in the pro- 
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motion of international understanding 
and cooperation and of the study of in- 
ternational relations in schools, the Na- 
tional Education Association did not 
adopt a position on the subject until 
about 1933. By that time the interna- 
tional situation — first Japan in China 
and then Italy in Ethiopia — began to 
cause alarm and isolationism or non- 
belligerency or neutrality as a national 
policy seemed for the time being to call 
a halt to any movements for peace or in- 
ternational understanding. Nevertheless 
teachers today are in a better state of 
preparedness on the issues in interna- 
tional affairs than were their predeces- 
sors in the last war. 


RELIGIOUS 


That teachers because of their close 
contacts with the children of the people 
should have recognized the ravages of 
war upon them and have recognized the 
meaning of peace, international under- 
standing, and international cooperation 
for the welfare of future generations is 
most credible to the profession. Never- 
theless, it is inevitable perhaps, in the 
aftermath of wars which have taken 
such a toll of lives not only of com- 
batants but of men, women, and chil- 
dren far behind the lines, that peace 
should be regarded as a cessation from 
war, and as a prolonged armistice. It is 
also natural that attention should be de- 
voted to the establishment of some ma- 
chinery or agency, international in the 
scope of its influence, which would pre- 
vent the recurrence of wars. These at- 
titudes have had their parallel in pro- 
posals to exchange or scrutinize text- 
books in order to eliminate from them 
all derogatory reflections on other peo- 
ples and to remove all statements likely 
to engender hatred of other peoples. 


Something more is needed, however, 
than to regard peace merely as a nega- 
tion of war or to pin the hopes of hu- 
manity on international constitutions. 
In the same way the elimination from 
textbooks of incitements to hatred may 
result in nothing more than neutrality or 
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indifference to foreign nations. The 
new habit of mind, the conversion that 
is urgent, is to regard peace not as a 
negation of war but as the essential and 
positive condition of human progress. 
The challenge educationally is to guide 
each generation to realize for itself that 
war is destructive and, as science ad- 
vances, is becoming increasingly destruc- 
tive, while peace, with the help of sci- 
ence and the advancement of civilization 
and culture, holds possibilities never 
dreamed of before for the improvement 
of human welfare. 

This suggestion is not new. Its pos- 
sibilities were illustrated in a small 
pamphlet on arithmetic, prepared during 
the last war by David Eugene Smith, in 
which pupils even in the elementary 
grades were confronted mathematically 
with the social losses through war and 
the possibilities for human welfare 
through peace. Some French teachers 
once ventured to put their pupils to work 
on a problem such as this: “If the cost 
for armaments were diverted to feeding 
and clothing underprivileged children at 
so much per head, how many children 
could be cared for?” They were so 
severely censured by the authorities that 
the experiment was dropped. Hitler, on 
the other hand, went into reverse and 
used not only history and geography to 
promote the idea of Lebensraum and 
biology to propagate the race theory, but 
also arithmetic, mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry to prepare the younger 
generation for war. Much could be 
learned of the techniques for developing 
attitudes of mind toward peace from a 
study of the techniques used to promote 
readiness for war in the educational sys- 
tem of the Nazis. The future would, 
indeed, be black, if men of intelligence 
throughout the world could not devise 
the content and methods which would 
cultivate the will to peace. The fact is, 


as suggested earlier, that no effort has 
been made to present the glamours of 
peace with as much conviction and pic- 
turesqueness as the glamours of war. 
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Milton’s challenge 
Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war 
fell on deaf ears.* 

There is still another fallacy in look- 
ing upon peace as the negation of war. 
Since war is an armed conflict between 
opposing nations, it is assumed that 
peace is a condition maintained between 
nations. So, too, patriotism is mani- 
fested in its highest form while serving 
one’s country at war. Serving one’s 
country then becomes associated with 
arms and uniforms, and when peace 
comes the individual proceeds with his 
own concerns and fails to regard his 
peaceful pursuits if performed with a 
sense of social responsibility as a service 
to his country and as great a demonstra- 
tion of his patriotism as in war-time. 

The foundations for peace, in other 
words, lie in the acceptance by each in- 
dividual of the idea that patriotism 
means service and readiness for service 
in the ordinary pursuits of life. Service 
in turn means readiness to cooperate 
with one’s fellow-men. Where then 
shall the line be drawn — at national 
boundaries or beyond? Every nation 
seeks to instil moral ideals into the 
younger generation — fair play, hon- 
esty, justice, tolerance, and so on. And 
yet in international relations or in deal- 
ings between members of different na- 
tions a barrier is drawn and a double 
standard of morality emerges. The 
establishment of enduring peace has 
failed because of failure to develop the 
habit of mind of looking upon others — 
whether fellow-citizens or members of 
other nations — as cooperating equals. 

It is from this point of view that the 
argument can be established that the 
human desire for peace may be attained 
only by cultivating the spirit of toler- 
ance, justice, and cooperation which be- 


1. A friend once remarked on the incongruous- 
ness of peace parades proceeding to the tune 
of military marches. Equally incongruous 

ward Chris- 


are the words and tune of “ 
tian Soldiers.” 
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gins at home and radiates thence toward 
the whole world. Courses in interna- 
tional understanding and international 
relations are doomed to failure unless 
each pupil and student is brought to a 
realization that his own civilization and 
culture are the results of the coopera- 
tion of past ages and of all races of men. 
The idea is grasped readily in such areas 
as music and the arts; it is becoming an 
accepted matter of fact that the whole 
world is economically interdependent. It 
is not so clearly comprehended that this 
is equally true of all aspects of civiliza- 
tion and culture. Because it is not com- 
prehended, an effort was made in the 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation on International Understanding 
through the Public-School Curriculum to 
show that every teacher of every subject 
from the lowest to the highest levels of 
education has an opportunity to bring 
home to his pupils that what they study 
are the contributions garnered from all 
the ages and races of men. It is more 
true and in a far broader sense today 
than when Pericles made the statement 
that “We enjoy the fruits of other coun- 
tries as readily as we do our own.” 

It is only in this sense that the con- 
cept of world citizenship, which is the 
basis of peace, has meaning, that it 
grows out of and is continuous with lo- 
cal and national citizenship. If loyalty 
to one’s community and nation means 
a sense of obligation to serve one’s fel- 
low-citizens, world citizenship should go 
beyond this and carry with it a sense of 
obligation to serve humanity. Any other 
concept would mean a return to the 
Greek division of the world into Greeks 
and barbarians, a division revived by the 
Germans on their return to Nazi bar- 
barism. For it is significant that the 
tradition of humanism in education was 
rejected by the Nazis with the argument 
that the function of Nazi education is 
not to develop human beings but only 
Nazis. 

From this point of view there is no 
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incompatibility between nationalism, as 
the expression of a group culture, and 
internationalism as the expression of 
the culture of all humanity. To create 
international organizations for the crea- 
tion of peace is important; but more 
important than these, for their success 
depends on it, is the development of a 
new habit of mind which will give 
meaning to the relations between na- 
tions. If the promise of the last war 
failed, it was due to the fact that the 
new idea of an international agency for 
peace was superimposed upon the tradi- 
tional concept of the relations between 
nations which had been cultivated in the 
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schools of the nations for about a cen- 
tury and a half. A new world needs a . 
new mind and a new spirit. But when 
that new mind and that new spirit are 
analyzed, it will be found that they im- 
ply a return to that “universal con- 
science” inherent in Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and other great religions of the 
world. If enduring peace is ever to be 
established, the task of education is to 
bring each human being into communion 
with that “universal conscience,” out of 
which springs the ideals of fair play, 
tolerance, justice, and service — the only 
guarantees of peace within nations and 
between nations. 


II 


DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION, AND THE 
_ JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Joun S. BruBacHER* 


HE SUCCESSFUL prosecution of 
the war seems increasingly to de- 
pend upon unity of viewpoint. Unified 
command among the various branches of 
the armed services, as one phase of unity 
of viewpoint, is taken as almost axio- 
matic by now. Although much more 
difficult to obtain, the demand for unity 
on the political and diplomatic fronts 
is no less insistent. As the war length- 
ens, unity on the ideological and cul- 
tural front in the rear grows in im- 
portance as insurance of a successful 
outcome of the war. 
In ordinary times of peace and secu- 
rity, when there has been neither ex- 
ternal nor internal threat to the security 


*Associate Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education, Yale University. 


of our culture, state and church have 
tended to go their separate ways. This 
has been particularly true in education 
where the state has perpetuated its cul- 
ture in public schools and the church its 
point of view in parochial or Sunday 
schools. Under the impact of totali- 
tarianism, which has been a threat to 
the Judeo-Christian religion no less than 
to the democratic states, both these tradi- 
tions have tended to draw closer to- 
gether. Each has tended to stress what 
is common in the other or how the two 
cultures might mutually reenforce each 
other. Herein lies at least part of the 
reason for the current strong movement 
toward reintroducing religion into the 
public school program. 


There are many who wish that the 
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greater unity between the institutional 
activities of democracy and western 
forms of religion, which seems possible 
in times of war, could be carried over 
into the peace of the post-war world. If 
this could be effected, it certainly should 
be a great element of strength in the so- 
cial fabric of that time. Defensively, 
the great advantage of such unity is the 
fact that it enables us to close ranks and 
present a united front to the common 
enemy. Offensively, the great advantage 
of such a unity is that it affords a com- 
mon denominator through which the in- 
dividual numerators of conflicting social 
interests can be compared and resolved. 
Educationally, the advantage of such 
unity would be found in facilitating the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. 
Granted that unity is thus a worthy ob- 
jective, in what specific direction is such 
a common denominator to be sought? 

1. To commence, what do the tradi- 
tions of democracy and the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion have in common? Most 
notably they seem to unite in their esti- 
mate of the worth of human personality. 
The individual is to be treated always as 
an end, never as a means merely. He is 
born to freedom. But this freedom op- 
erates under such a restraint of equality 
as utterly condemns such preferential 
status for some individuals as is im- 
plied in racism, imperialism, exploita- 
tion, or class war. In both democracy 
and our religious faith great emphasis 
is laid on human solidarity, humanitar- 
ianism, and the general welfare. 

Yet, while democracy and our reli- 
gious tradition converge in belief in the 
essential dignity of man, we must not 
fail to recognize that they diverge in the 
manner in which they arrive at this con- 
clusion. The democratic conception is 
political and legal in character. It is 
based on justice. Justice is a rendering 
unto every man his due because he is a 
man. As a man he is reasonable and, 
because reasonable, he is autonomous. 


On this account, all must stand equally 


before the law. Reasoning such as this 


roots far back in Roman jurisprudence, 
which in turn owes a debt to Stoic phi- 
losophy. Indeed, for that matter, the 
idea of respect for personality can be 
traced at least as far back as the Egyp- 
tians. The Christian conception is fa- 
milial in its genesis. The worth of man 
stems from the fact that he is a son of 
God. Through the fatherhood of God 
all men are brothers. All races and all 
nations therefore stand on equal foot- 
ing in the sight of God. Love, the prop- 
er relation between parent and child, as- 
sures this. Christianity and Judaism are 
thus patristic and theonomous. 

A Christian contrasts these views 
point for point: “Christianity is theo- 
nomous; democracy is autonomous in 
principle. The Christian ethos is fa- 
milial; the democratic ethos is individ- 
ual. In the one, the ultimate appeal is 
to love; in the other, the ultimate appeal 
is to justice. In the Christian society, 
all men stand equally under the ethical 
judgment of God; in a democratic so- 
ciety, all men must be equal before the 
law. With respect to first principles, the 
Christian is committed to theism; the 
democrat, as far as the requirements of 
his ethos are concerned, may be deist 
or, as is often the case, a humanitarian 
naturalist.” Democracy and Christian- 
ity are “congenial but not congenital.” 


Thus, while political and religious 
faith are united in objective, in what 
they want to accomplish as a matter of 
the practical conduct of social affairs, 
they are not united in the theoretical 
account which they give of their actions. 
Since they are united in the arena of 
practical affairs, do their theoretical dif- 
ferences make any real difference? At 
first glance it would seem not. As long 
as employer and employee, citizen and 
public servant, plaintiff and defendent, 
husband and wife, parent and child, can 
be assured that their mutual relations 
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will be conducted on the basis of a due 
regard for the other fellow as such, it 
will be the rare layman who will in- 
quire further what prompts human deal- 
ings on this basis. 


On second thought, however, it will 
be perceived that the relation of pupil 
and teacher is not altogether like the 
foregoing. The school is not only in- 
terested in the formation of right habits 
of conduct, but it is also interested in 
giving them a rational explanation. It 
must be ready to answer the perennial 
question of childhood, “Why — why 
should I act thus and so?” The moment 
this question is put and curiosity steals 
ever so small a peep into the bag of 
Aeolus, the winds of opinion make such 
a stir that it is only with the greatest 
exertion that the frail fleet of education 
can be kept to any single or unified 
course. 

The temptation of the school at this 
point is to deal with childhood in verbal- 
isms and symbols. Often it becomes so 
preoccupied with them that it neglects, 
if it does not altogether forget, overt 
conduct. This temptation is the greater 
because of the historical tendency of the 
school to be one or more steps removed 
from life. Instead of teaching life, it 
teaches about life. Of course, to study 
life from such a detached point of view 
is an undoubted advantage. Life usually 
rushes by at such a pace that one rarely 
has time to pause and note what the 
more remote and minute ramifications 
of the present are. Now the school does 
afford this valuable opportunity. But it 
should not forget that this opportunity 
for mental or verbal enlargement of con- 
drt is not an end in itself. It is rather 
a means to an end and that end is con- 
duct. 


2. The question remains, therefore, 
how can the school treat the diverse 
and conflicting rational explanations of 
democracy and of the religious tradition 
without at the same time impairing the 
large measure of agreement between 
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them that is actually now existing and 
operating in the practical conduct of so- 
cial relations both inside and outside 
the school? Several possibilities present 
themselves. 


(a) The first is the historic position 
held by those who would rely upon a 
divorce of church and state. With this 
group the genetic differences between 
democracy and faith are so great and 
important that a common school would 
be unable to teach both points of view 
adequately. They would bear down, not 
on the congenial agreements of the two 
traditions, but on their congenital dif- 
ferences. On the face of it, this appears 
to be a confession of the inability of 
maintaining a unified culture where 
democracy and our complex religious 
tradition are ingredients. 


On looking behind appearances, how- 
ever, there may be a subtle negative 
maintenance of unity here which might 
easily be overlooked. In spite of their 
mutual interest in regard for personality, 
democracy and the Judeo-Christian faith 
also share a mutual mistrust. Each 
fears that an ascendency of the other 
may disregard liberties of the individual. 
Thus, tyranny in the state and orthodoxy 
in the church, no matter how benevolent- 
ly conceived, always threaten to treat 
the individual as a means instead of as 
an end. Hence, it is argued, the surest 
way to unite in maintaining and protect- 
ing the worth of the individual is to 
give him two rival champions of about 
equal prowess. So, by divorcing church 
and state and setting each as a check 
against the encroachments of the other 
on the precincts of the individual, the 
freedom of the individual is preserved 
and encouraged. The educational corol- 
lary is that our concert or unity of in- 
terest in the worth of the individual is 
best maintained either by a dual system 
of schools, public on the one hand and 
Sunday or parochial on the other, or by 
a system of “released time” which 
amounts to the same thing by clearly 
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recognizing the two spheres of interest. 


The argument undoubtedly has merits. 
History can footnote it again and again 
as an eminently practical expedient. 
Most recent, of course, is the opposition 
of the German churches to the im- 
molation of the individual in a totali- 
tarian state. Yet, there is also an ele- 
ment of anarchy in this relation of state 
and church. The individual who enter- 
tains membership in both civil and spirit- 
ual societies, is hard put to know how 
to reconcile his competing and conflict- 
ing loyalties. For instance, should he 
send his child to a public or to a paro- 
chial school? This is a problem not 
easily settled by the injunction to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s. 


Substituting nations for persons, we 
find that this argument calls for the 
maintenance of the freedom and cultural 
integrity of nations by a balance of 
power. Autonomous nations, having no 
higher allegiance than self-interest, are 
arranged in such evenly balanced com- 
binations that a measure of freedom re- 
sults because neither side dares to risk 
upsetting the balance. The present and 
last World War, however, show these 
are really the conditions of international 
anarchy and war rather than those of 
free regard for cultural integrity. For, 
as soon as one side gains a temporary 
ascendency, it does not hesitate to upset 
the balance in favor of its own inter- 
esis. The only antidote for such an- 
archy is some sort of common denomina- 
tor of culture, some common world or- 
der, some common universe of discourse 
according to which differences can be 
arbitrated. 


What is true of nations is no less true 
of state and church. Balance of power 
may be a good temporary expedient but 
it offers no long term improvement of 
our basic difficulties. The post-war 
unity of state and church is not likely 
to prosper, at least as far as the schools 
are concerned, by playing these two off 
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against each other — not even though 
this be done for the entirely laudable 
purpose of enhancing the dignity of the 
individual. 

(b) A second way of trying to bring 
the disunity obtaining in the rational ex- 
planations of democracy and religious 
faith into line with the unity which ob- 
tains in the practical conduct of our 
mutual concerns is to select some one 
of them as basic. It would be a theme 
on which each would play his own varia- 
tions. This is a popular and recurrent 
proposal for bringing religion back into 
the public schools. The most recent 
form of it suggests that democracy and 
Christianity might find a common doc- 
trinal denominator for the public school 
curriculum in natural theology.” 

The promise that natural theology 
might be a common meeting ground is 
found in the fact that the cogency of 
our Declaration of Independence is 
rested in part in an appeal to natural 
theology. In that document our for- 
bears claimed independence as in accord 
with “the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God.” Furthermore, they acknowledged 
their “creator” as the source of certain 
inalienable rights and besought the pro- 
tection of “Divine Providence” for their 
undertaking. Implied in these state- 
ments are the basic religious concepts 
that there is a God, that He is the crea- 
tor of the universe and of man, and that 
there are laws of moral right and wrong. 

The men who subscribed to these 
statements varied in religious affiliation 
all the way from Catholicism to Calvin- 
ism and Deism. Now, the argument 
runs, if men of such diverse religious 
persuasions could unite in a document 
containing such professions, certainly 
present-day followers of democracy and 
Christianity should be able to unite on 
teaching religion in the public school. 
Revealed religion might still have to be 
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excluded but natural theology should 
certainly be instated. 

The alluring prospect of unity inheres 
chiefly in the concept of nature. An ap- 
peal to “the laws of nature” carries with 
it a certain sense of objectivity and uni- 
formity. Here is something Procrustean 
to which all men must conform. Much 
of this assurance stems from our trust 
in science. At the time of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence there 
was an unbounded confidence that ob- 
jective and uniform laws existed for 
human conduct as well as for the phys- 
ical sciences. As a matter of fact, 
other periods in history have enter- 
tained quite different expectations from 
natural law. Indeed, an examination of 
the uses to which it has been put should 
show that it affords only slight prospect 
of a core of doctrinal unity on which 
democracy and Christianity can base 
religious instruction in the public school. 

Thus, at the very outset, the authority 
of natural law is partially undermined 
by noting that sometimes it is invoked by 
conservative apologists to bolster the 
status quo and at other times by revolu- 
tionary reformers to discredit the status 
quo’s artificiality and to justify new de- 
partures from it. Obviously, our revolu- 
tionary forefathers were doing this lat- 
ter. Now certainly if natural law is to 
be a bond of unity it cannot blow hot 
and cold in this fashion. 

The answer to this criticism probably 
is that the error lies in the human inter- 
pretation of the law rather than in the 
law itself. But how are we to gain 
uniform or authoritative interpretation 
of natural law? Seeing that individuals 
may misinterpret it, shall we entrust its 
interpretation to some social institution? 
And if so, shall that institution be the 
state or the church? In the middle ages 
the church laid claim to the exclusive 
right to define and interpret natural law. 
This would hardly meet with approval in 
any modern state. 


In spite of these difficulties it none- 
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theless remains a fact that the founding 
fathers, men of very diverse faiths, did 
not scruple at subscribing to a document 
incorporating an appeal to natural law. 
This might be explained in a variety of 
ways. Most appealing would be the ex- 
planation that the references to natural 
law and natural theology in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are of a very gen- 
eral nature. So general are they that 
none of the signers, whether they were 
theists or deists, could easily take excep- 
tion to them. Indeed, it is a character- 
istic of natural law that, the more it 
strives after unity and universality, the 
more it becomes so general and abstract 
in statement that it is unexceptionabie. 


Couched in such vague terms there is 
little objection even at the present time 
except by the atheists, to religious refer- 
ences in the public school. But obvious- 
ly no one is content with such minimal 
references. Yet, if the school goes be- 
yond them, the problem still remains to 
find a formula for teaching different 
theories of democracy and religion 
which will at the same time preserve the 
unity of purpose they enjoy in practical 
everyday life. 


(c) A third proposal aims to succeed 
where the supporters of natural law 
failed. Instead of seeking harmony be- 
tween the democratic and Judeo-Chris- 
tian faiths in the acceptance of some 
unitary doctrine, it would seek unity in 
a method of studying differences. It 
would recognize at the very outset that 
there is no hope for minimizing or har- 
monizing or integrating the diverse ra- 
tional accounts of democracy and reli- 
gious faith except as the individual — 
the agreed object of solicitude on the 
part of both democracy and the church 
is able to get a synoptic view of all 
the more important contending argu- 
ments. Of course to enjoy even this 
high point of perspective will be no 
guarantee that everyone will make the 
same resolution of conflicting elements. 
But it will insure that no one will come 
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to his conclusions without close atten- 
tion to all contrary considerations. This 
discipline in itself will have a unifying 
effect because the more honestly and 
painstakingly it is done, the more likely 
will participants in the discipline reach 
similar conclusions. This will be even 
more likely if each will employ such 
methods as he sincerely thinks will com- 
mend themselves to further and better 
investigation by other competent think- 
ers and investigators. 

An immediate anxiety which such a 
proposal may stir up is whether such a 
method can be employed in the public 
school with a fairness acceptable to all 
divisions of democratic and theological 
thought. The best reply is that it is 
actually being done in the field of politi- 
cal and economic issues. Techniques for 
instruction in these controversial areas 
are already advancing rapidly.* This 
development was retarded prior to the 
present century by the growth of a tradi- 
tion in the nineteenth that the public 
school curriculum should remain a blank 
on the issues which vitally divided the 
body politic. The idea of a public school, 
as we have come to know it, was such 
a delicate infant at the time that its 
survival could only be assured by the 
exclusion of such subjects as slavery 
and religion whose cleavages might 
spread to, infect, and destroy the united 
support of the public schools in its very 
cradle. Today the public school system 
has grown strong and secure in the af- 
fections of the rank and file of our peo- 
ple. So much is this the case that the 
public is now seeking a reversal of tradi- 
tion. Instead of protecting the public 
school from social dissension as former- 
ly, now it is looking to the public school 
as a means of resolving it. 

This very success, however, poses a 
further anxiety. Successful as this 
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method may be for instruction in politi- 
cal and economic issues of a democracy, 
is it appropriate for the religious and 
moral content of western culture? As 
a case of first impression, the subject- 
matter having the same controversial 
character, there would seem no reason 
why the same techniques should not be 
employed. Many Jews and Christians, 
however, would probably hasten to cor- 
rect that impression. Issues in religion 
and morals, they would probably say, 
are not the same as those in politics and 
economics. No final determination is 
possible of the problems of democracy 
while certainty can be claimed for the 
determination of religious and moral 
problems. 

This is tantamount to saying that reli- 
gion is not a controversial issue for 
education. Of course, if this is the case, 
then our hope of gaining unity in a 
method of studying differences collapses. 
But note the logical consequences of 
such reasoning. In the first place it 
leads to a statement contrary to fact. 
No matter how emphatically certainty 
is asserted, it can be matched as a mat- 
ter of fact with counter assertions of 
certainty. In the second place it threat- 
ens to divert democracy and Christianity 
from a promising unity into a suspicious 
disunity. 

Thus, in the field of politics and eco- 
nomics it is assumed that the issues are 
such that reasonable men of good will 
might well disagree upon their resolu- 
tion. In the field of religion and morals 
the assumption is that there is no room 
for reasonable difference of opinion. So 
long as these two habits of thought are 
kept from getting tangled with each 
other — as the theory of divorce of 
church and state seeks to accomplish — 
perhaps no harm will occur from the 
incompatibility of these two viewpoints. 


But can these two habits of mind be 
kept in logic-tight compartments? It 
hardly seems so. We have just seen 
how readily and logically one of a secu- 
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lar turn of mind would transfer his 
techniques for teaching controversial is- 
sues in politics and economics to the 
category of religion and morals. It is 
doubtless just as easy and logical for 
the religious absolutist to transfer the 
undebatable principles of religion and 
morals to the determination of political 
and economic issues, especially since 
such issues are bound to involve ethical 
judgments. Now, few things can be 
more fatal to civil or political unity in 
a democracy than introduction of the 
belief that problems of public policy, like 
those of: religion and morals, admit of 
only one reasonable conclusion. This 
would mean that the minority is ab- 
solutely wrong and unreasonable — a 
precariously impractical and untenable 
hypothesis for any democracy. Hence 
we are reluctantly forced to conclude 
that those who demand that the methods 
for handling the curriculum in religious 
and moral education must be essentially 
distinct from those in the secular cur- 
riculum are not potential allies of democ- 
racy but latent enemies. 


Down this road lies disappointment 
to the hopes with which we started for 
a post-war continuance in education of 
the war-time tendency of democracy and 
religious faith to draw closer together. 
As the logical conclusion of possible un- 
fortunate tendencies, it should bea 
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warning. Democracy and the faith and 
practice of religion cannot move closer 
together in education by being pushed 
away from each other. Neither the sep- 
aration of curriculum content nor the 
divorcing of the major supporting in- 
stitutions of state and church will pro- 
mote unity. The law of mental health 
for the individual is not to try to sup- 
press conflicting tendencies by driving 
them into logic-tight compartments. On 
the contrary, it is rather to release and 
encourage their free association and in- 
terpenetration. 


What is true in the life of the in- 
dividual would seem to be no less true 
in the conduct of social relations. In the 
marketplace of practical affairs democ- 
racy and religious faith already mix 
freely together. Let us further promote 
this happy result by providing a common 
educational platform on which the sup- 
porting theories of these two great tradi- 
tions will be freely encouraged to come 
to grips with each other. And let us 
remember with John Locke, who had 
especial reason to be aware of “that 
heat and unreasonable averseness of 
mind which either any man’s fiery zeal 
for his own sect or the craft of others 
has kindled against dissenters,” that 
truth “has no such way of prevailing as 
when strong arguments and good rea- 
son are joined with the softness of civil- 
ity and good usage.” 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 


F. Ernest JOHNSON* 


HE ECONOMIC aspects of educa- 

tional rebuilding in the post-war 
world which claim attention in this dis- 
cussion are those that have broad ethical 
significance, rather than those that are 
chiefly technical. We are concerned 
here with the way in which educational 
values are linked to economic life and 
relationships the world around. This 
does not imply economic determinism. 
Rather, it recognizes that the entire pat- 
tern of economic relationships, the whole 
complex of production and distribution 
on which a people’s livelihood depends, 
is itself profoundly educative and that 
no educational system can permanently 
operate without significant reference to 
the economic system. 


Furthermore, the writer envisages an 
increasingly international organization 
of economic life and hopes that educa- 
tion along with other cultural interests 
will also tend more and more to be global 
in conception, in organization, and to a 
suitable degree in administration. Just 
as a national economy if it is “national- 
istic” in the sense of self-sufficiency is 
bound to be stunting, paralyzing and 
conducive to war, so a national educa- 
tional system which attempts to subsist 


without international trade in ideas, pur- 


poses and sentiments is bound to tend 
in the same direction. It is in the in- 
terest of our culture, therefore, that 
steps be taken to give education an inter- 
national character. 


An educational international, if one 
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may use such a term, should not be 
conceived, of course, as an authoritative 
body imposing standards and methods 
upon the constituent national systems. 
Education is an indigenous process, and 
must have an authentically national 
character. But it is now apparent that 
the soul of a nation is fashioned by edu- 
cation, and that unless there is harmony 
among the nations in terms of educa- 
tional ideals their political and cultural 
paths will diverge. Both Germany and 
the Soviet Union have demonstrated 
within a relatively short period that edu- 
cation is a potent instrument of na- 
tional policy. It is even suggested to- 
day that the institution of international 
controls in the interest of world peace 
and world order must extend to the pre- 
vention of any such development as the 
Nazi system of education. The Inter- 
national Education Assembly, a body 
representing 26 countries, which met re- 
cently at Harpers Ferry, stressed the 
responsibility of each nation for develop- 
ing its own educational program. At 
the same time it insisted that no coun- 
try should be permitted to educate its 
youth for world domination. 


It is probably safe to say that the ex- 
tension throughout the world of demo- 
cratic ideals in education can be effective 
only as national leaders in the several 
countries, including Germany, Italy and 
Japan, are won through persuasion to 
acceptance of those ideals and as they 
proceed to develop indigenous demo- 
cratic systems. Yet the question where 
self-determination ends in respect to cul- 
tural patterns and their perpetuation 
through education is not one that can be 
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quickly disposed of. Here the inter- 
dependence of economic and educational 
systems is at once apparent. 


Let us consider some particular as- 
pects of contemporary economic life and 
of impending economic changes that are 
closely linked to education, especially in 
the realm of moral values. 


Tue CoMPETITIVE PATTERN 


Educators in America have long been 
aware — some of them painfully aware 
— of the close relationship between the 
prevailing economic pattern and the 
school system. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that the prevalence of 
competition in the economic order fos- 
ters a competitive mood within the 
schools. This fact has undoubtedly ac- 
centuated the concern of religious edu- 
cators that the church schools should 
foster a cooperative spirit. That they 
have achieved something noteworthy in 
this respect is not to be denied. 


This is why many are convinced that 
the influence of church and synagogue 
upon contemporary culture must remain 
meagre unless public education acquires 
a definite orientation toward the aims 
and efforts of organized religion in re- 
spect to social regeneration. The recent 
British White Paper on educational re- 
construction indicates that British opin- 
ion is turning rather sharply in that di- 
rection. It would be too much to say 
that in England, any more than in Amer- 
ica, public education is assuming definite 
responsibility for modifying the eco- 
nomic system. But the very impressive 
preoccupation with economic issues on 
the part of British religious leaders can- 
not be without significance in connection 
with the growing demand that the 
schools assume larger responsibilty for 
developing in children a religious mood. 


American education has in recent 
years made a formidable thrust in the 
direction of social-economic reconstruc- 
tion. The question it poses from the 


religious point of view is, of course, 
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whether a secular ethical drive can sus- 
tain itself apart from the fortifying in- 
fluence of religious faith and the dis- 
ciplinary influence of a religious fel- 
lowship. If it can, then it would seem 
that the major assumption of organized 
religion as to the indispensability of cor- 
porate religious experience is mistaken 
—unless what we are witnessing is the 
incipient taking over of the religious 
function by the school. 


In some respects, certainly, the pro- 
nouncements of the Educational Policies 
Commission, the prophetic zeal of such 
a paper as Frontiers of Democracy, and 
the activities of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association (now to appear under 
a new name) have a religious quality. 
They are shot through with a social 
faith that partakes of religious insight 
and devotion. But there is no sign 
that general education has any substitute 
for what has always been the major fea- 
ture of religion — a corporate fellow- 
ship of worship and spiritual discipline. 
It is a pity that most of the contempo- 
rary discussion of the place of religion in 
education centers in intellectual prob- 
lems and creedal differences. Religious 
education is much more a matter of 
learning to share the life of a religious 
community and of acquiring a mood of 
reverence than of adopting a creed. At 
this point secular education has griev- 
ously misconceived the religious issue. 
Nevertheless this secular drive toward 
a more humane social order, with its 
challenge to the basic assumption that 
competition is the main stuff of life, is 
of vast moment, and merits the support 
of religious educators. 


There are, to be sure, fundamental 
social and psychological — even theo- 
logical — issues here which are not to 
be disposed of in such facile fashion as 
many liberal educators suppose. How 
far can the competitive urge be dis- 
placed or sublimated? Does the social 
good, because of the huge ethical dif- 
ferentials in human behavior, require a 
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certain compulsion upon the less social- 
ized among us, which a competitive eco- 
nomic system enforces? Is it, perhaps, 
in a measure true that even religious 
faith and discipline can only partly tame 
egocentric man, and hence a tension 
must remain between the finest ideals in 
a culture and the mechanisms which 
civilization devises? On such questions 
educators must not too quickly close 
their minds. But the religious educator 
who stands in our tradition cannot fail 
to feel a moral compulsion to go to the 
uttermost limit in bridging the gulf be- 
tween the unequivocal teachings of the 
Prophets and of Jesus and the crude 
facts of our acquisitive society. 


THE PresENT Economic Crisis 


A point at which the economic situa- 
tion impinges on education today with 
overwhelming force is the crisis precipi- 
tated by catastrophic unemployment. So 
great was the shock of the long depres- 
sion and so ominous is the threat of 
mass unemployment when D-Day arrives 
that a new slogan has appeared in cur- 
rent economic literature: Full Employ- 
ment. Astonishingly enough, it is 
sounded by both radicals and conserva- 
tives — though with less insistence and 
conviction, perhaps, on the part of the 
latter. It is not a slogan to be literally 
interpreted, of course, for no unemploy- 
ment would mean a completely frozen 
and rigid economic situation. Rather, 
it means the reduction of unemployment 
to entirely manageable proportions so 
that it ceases to be a social problem. 
We have achieved that goal in war. 
Nazi Germany achieved it in peace by 
preparing for war in wholesale fashion. 
Any totalitarian regime can probably 
achieve it, until men rebel against the 
regimentation involved. But can it be 
realized in peacetime in a democracy? 
Authorities differ, but there is an im- 
pressive amount of agreement that it 
must be accomplished — or else! 


One thing to be noted is that such 
an attack on the business cycle of booms 
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and depressions can hardly be success- 
ful unless it is made on an international 
scale. This means for us in America 
abandonment of high tariffism and com- 
mitment to reciprocal trade. Necessity 
will dictate it, in all probability, because 
to keep our industrial plant going at full 
capacity, capital invested, and labor at 
work will require growing markets 
abroad for goods and for capital. We 
cannot export if we do not import. We 
learned that (or did we?) in our ter- 
rible experience with war debts and 
reparations. Certainly, to attempt full 
employment on an isolationist pattern 
would involve a far higher degree of 
regimentation by government than would 
be involved in a cooperative internation- 
al undertaking. 


The stake of education in all this is 
clear. Such a collapse of the’ economic 
system as occurred in the ‘thirties 
throughout the world affects education 
disastrously. It closes schools, impover- 
ishes teachers, accentuates existing dis- 
parities between the more privileged and 
the underprivileged, fills the schools that 
remain open with undernournished chil- 
dren, and makes mockery of the pur- 
poses and assumptions of democratic 
education. Educators should be the first 
to say, “It must not be again.” 


But the role of education in achieving 
an economic order in which people have 
uninterrupted opportunity to work is less 
readily grasped. The point to be stressed 
here is that the most formidable obstacle 
to this achievement appears to be not 
technical, but moral. As the Brookings 
Institution has been pointing out for 
years, the problem is one of economic 
statesmanship. The old laissez-faire as- 
sumptions are outmoded. The “mecha- 
nisms of the market” cannot be relied 
upon as the sole means of producing 
prosperity. Business executives must 
take a long-range view of their task, 
and pass on the gains made possible by 
technology and skilful management to 
the consuming public. Otherwise their 
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markets will fail and the gains of a hec- 
tic boom will be quickly dissipated. 


Now the essence of an ethical attitude 
is a long-range view of total conse- 
quences and a willingness to be governed 
accordingly, at the sacrifice of immedi- 
ate and more obvious gains. The ac- 
quirement of such a view and such a 
willingness is an educative process. The 
elements of the problem are simple 
enough to be made clear in the school 
classroom. If Russia could make a gen- 
eration of socialists through her educa- 
tional system and Germany a generation 
of Nazis through hers, is it too much to 
expect that the great industrial democ- 
racies can, through education, produce 
a generation that will understand and 
accept the elemental requirements of a 
rational democratic economic system ? 


What is involved in this issue with 
respect to the relation of government to 
private enterprise is indeed controversial. 
Here socially minded experts disagree. 
There are some who believe government 
will have to play a definite and perma- 
nent part. Some greatly fear govern- 
ment intervention. But the moral im- 
perative of reasonably full employment 
is clear and the immediate steps on the 
part of business leaders and investors — 
if government intervention on a vast 
scale is to be avoided — should be suf- 
ficiently clear. Policies must be directed 
toward stability and total prosperity 
rather than toward “getting while the 
getting is good.” This, a school child 
can understand. 


Tue BaTTLe ovER Economic SECURITY 


But merely to state the problem of 
mass unemployment is to open up one 
of even larger dimensions, one that has 
to do with social philosophy. Every ob- 
server of current public affairs must be 
aware that two contrary ideas are in con- 
flict as Western industrial society tries 
to stabilize itself. One is the idea of 


basic security, supported by the prin- 
ciple of equality. The other is the idea 
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of adventurous initiative, supported by 
the idea of liberty. Here is the way the 
National Resources Planning Board met 
the problem thus arising, in its report on 
Security, Work, and Relief Policies: 


“Tt is sometimes alleged that a com- 
plete system of social security would 
ultimately have the effect of discourag- 
ing self-reliance and even fostering un- 


employment by destroying the incentives 


to industry, by removing the rough but 
salutary influence of discipline. There 
are doubtless some marginal persons 
who would deliberately choose to avoid 
work. . . . But these must be balanced 
against the millions of cases where deep 
anxiety, haunting fear of want, acute 
suffering and distress blight and sear the 
lives of men and women, and children, 
too. Most of the drifting souls are 
those on whom the door of hope has 
been closed either by nature’s equipment 
or by the unfortunate circumstances of 
unkind social experience. The cure for 
this lies in the cause. We must and do 
assume that the bulk of mankind who 
are able to work are willing to work, 
and that they will strive for something 
more than a doghouse subsistence on a 
dole. Discipline that is enforced by dep- 
rivation of the elementary necessities 
of life, the discipline of cold, hunger, 
illness, should not be permitted to op- 
erate below the level of a minimum 
standard of security, certainly not in a 
land of plenty where there is enough to 
go around. Above that level, it is not 
fear but hope that moves men to greater 
expenditures of effort, to ingenuity and 
emulation, to sharp struggle for the 
values they seek in life — hope set in a 
framework of justice, liberty, fair play, 
and a fair share of the gains of civiliza- 
tion.” 


After all, liberty and equality are in 
an important sense antithetical. The 
antithesis is resolved only when both 
ideals are re-conceived as a result of 
their impact on each other. The quest 
for liberty is modified as the concept 
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comes to include the liberty of the last 
man down; and the claims of equality 
lose their rigidity and dead-level ten- 
dency when recast in the light of vary- 
ing capacities and potentialities. 


Yet it is important that national eco- 
nomic policies be developed with a clear 
understanding that accenting equality 
means redefining liberty and giving up 
something of what the crude demand for 
liberty assumes. By the same token, in- 
sistence on liberty, in the sense of free 
enterprise, always takes its toll in terms 
of equality. Not only is education af- 
fected by this issue in respect to the 
spread of educational opportunity, but 
education may be a potent factor in de- 
termining the cultural trend. And if we 
are to move in the direction of greater 
security, the transition to an era in 
which social planning will to a greater or 
less extent displace freedom of private 
enterprise will require a new discipline 
at both ends of the economic ladder. 
“The new democracy,” says E. H. Carr 
in his influential book, Conditions of 
Peace, “must develop among its mem- 
bers a sense not only of common bene- 
fits to be derived from the state, but of 
common obligations to the state — in 
particular of a common responsibility to 
make democracy work.” And by this 
he means a democracy that is able to 
“win the struggle to make political rights 
effective over economic power.” This 
is a moral task, and perhaps it is the 
major task of education for democracy 
in our time. 


How fundamental this task is a more 
extended quotation from Mr. Carr’s 
analysis will make clear: 


“Liberal democracy limited the rights 
and benefits of the franchise to a re- 
stricted class; and their limitation was 
reconciled with current professions of 
universalism by the fact that the privi- 
leged class, in conditions of expanding 
prosperity and rapid economic develop- 
ment, took in a constant stream of new 
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recruits, thereby fostering an atmosphere 
if not of equal, at any rate of widely 
diffused, opportunity. But the privileged 
class of liberal democracy was keenly 
aware — and inculcated this awareness 
on all who entered it — that, in order 
to justify and preserve the rights and 
benefits conferred on it by democratic 
institutions, it must perform services 
and make personal sacrifices to maintain 
these institutions. Unpaid public serv- 
ice was one of many forms in which this 
responsibility was recognized and ac- 
cepted. A strong sense of duty was 
an essential part of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberal tradition; and duty to the 
community as a whole was _ subtly 
blended with the more intimate duty not 
to let one’s class down. Hence liberal 
democracy provided the essential condi- 
tion of a ruling class as profoundly con- 
scious of its obligations as of its rights. 
In theory, there was much talk about the 
rights of man as the cornerstone of 
democracy. In practice, the important 
thing was that the privileged middle 
class as a whole thought of democracy 
as their affair and recognized a responsi- 
bility to make it work. 


“The twentieth century problem is 
how to recreate this essential moral and 
psychological condition in terms of mass 
democracy. The doctrine of the rights 
of man is the theoretical foundation of 
universal suffrage. But the counter- 
vailing and equally essential doctrine of 
the responsibility of the ruling class for 
making democracy work even at the cost 
of personal sacrifice has had no such 
extension since the ruling class became 
— in so far as the franchise is effective 
— identical with the whole adult com- 
munity. Whatever the causes of this 
failure, the fact is undoubted; and its 
recognition is vital to a full understand- 
ing of the present crisis of democracy.”* 

Here then, the Western nations face 
the necessity of re-educating themselves 


1. Quoted by permission of the Macmillan 
Company. 
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as a consequence of the economic evolu- 
tion of the Western world. 


“Work EXPERIENCE” 


It remains to speak of the emergence 
of a new educational concept: work ex- 
perience. It is a product of modern 
technology, which makes possible the 
gradual extension of the time during 
which youth may be spared full-time 
gainful employment in order to continue 
their education. The new idea sub- 
stitutes for a negative attitude toward 
industrial labor for the young, the as- 
similation of early work experience to 
the educative process. This does not 
mean an abatement of protective meas- 
ures against industrial exploitation of 
children. Rather, it means that at the 
appropriate age the transition from 
school to employment will be effected 
gradually. This will facilitate adjust- 
ments, aid in integrating general educa- 
tion with vocational education, build a 
better conception of work, and give new 
dignity to the technological phases of 
the culture. 

Peter Drucker, in his remarkable book 
The Future of Industrial Man, makes a 
remark worth pondering: “That so many 


children have never seen a cow is gen- 
erally regarded as a scandal — and 
rightly so. But that a great many more 
— especially in Europe — have never 
been inside a factory should have been 
even more astounding.” In an agrarian 
civilization men learned to reverence the 
land. In an industrial civilization there 
must be some counterpart of that at- 
titude. We have resisted any tendency 
to glorify the machine. Have we been 
altogether right? How shall men con- 
secrate their labor and their possessions 
if the new mechanisms of mastery over 
nature are thought ill of? It is one 
function of education in our time to re- 
deem work, and to this end the instru- 
ments of work must acquire dignity. 

This incorporation of work experi- 
ence within the educative process may 
prove to be the most important single 
impact of education and the economic 
order upon each other in the years ahead 
of us. To some extent it promises to 
afford a frame-work in which the other 
values we have been considering may be 
realized. But the dominant influence 
must be from the side of education, or 
the might of industrial development will 
engulf and smother the ideal. 
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IV 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
WORLD ORDER 


Forrest L. Knapp* 


HAT CONTRIBUTION will 
religious education make to 
world order in the post-war period? 


This question is impossible to answer 
exactly and finally, but its importance 
is such that it calls for the best answer 
that can be given. The place of educa- 
tion in general and of religious educa- 
tion in particular in laying the deeper 
foundations for cooperative goodwill will 
be accepted by all who read this maga- 
zine. But the practical possibilties of 
religious education, in world-wide terms 
and for world order, have been little 
considered. In its fullest scope the 
subject should be discussed on behalf 
of Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protes- 
tant forces, but I shall here deal largely 
with the prospects for Protestant reli- 
gious education. 


In speaking of world order, the most 
obvious reference is to the elimination 
or prevention of war. At the utterance 
of that term, there may come to mind 
some proposal for political machinery 
which will suppress excess national am- 
bition and compel peace. But in its 
underlying character, world order is 
something broader and more construc- 
tive than that. It is positive coopera- 
tion among all peoples for the mutual 
welfare of all. Here the motivating and 
heightening power of religion, and espe- 
cially of the one-God-and-Father-of-all 
and the I-am-my-brother’s-keeper ele- 
ments of the Judeo-Christian faith, have 
an opportunity and responsibility. When 
applied only against war, religious faith 
tends to lose the very strength which 
in general it has had in human life; but 


*General secretary of The World’s Sunday 
School Association. 


when it supplies the positive call to con- 
structive cooperation for an end which 
is greater than the hopes and ambitions 
of any one person or group, then it has 
the might to draw all men together in an 
orderly world. 


This emphasis is essential as the pros- 
pects of religious education for world 
order are examined. It calls attention to 
the need of such religious education as 
will eliminate conflict among races, with- 
in and among political units, among eco- 
nomic interests, and in any other human 
relations. But it reminds us of the fact 
that the elimination of conflict will come 
not by administering a crushing defeat 
to some monster called Conflict, but by 
substituting the joy and satisfaction of 
cooperation for worthy ends. 


In one’s discouraged moments it ap- 
pears that relatively little progress has 
yet been made in uniting the world in 
pursuit of such common purposes. In 
time of war, a unity is generated which 
defies all opposition; in time of peace, 
disunity may be rampant. Only the pur- 
pose of destroying an enemy has yet 
succeeded in bringing together any large 
number of the world’s peoples. Jacques 
Maritain calls attention to a statement 
by one of the abler National Socialists 
in Germany, that the political unity al- 
ways comes into being against some- 
thing. If true, it has profound implica- 
tions for religious education for world 
order. Some kind of international ma- 
chinery may be established after the 
present war to secure peace. In the 
minds of a few, it will have positive, 
constructive purposes; in the minds of 
many it will be only a means of defense. 
Whenever the danger to peace seems to 
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disappear, these latter will tend to lose 
interest in the international machinery 
which they had thought necessary for 
their protection, and the security of a 
forced peace will shrivel and die. 

The emphasis of these introductory 
paragraphs may be depressing when 
viewed in the darkness of the present 
lack of universal religious education. 
Before the necessary changes can come 
about in the hearts of all the people, 
wars will completely devastate the earth. 
The chief hope lies in the possibility that 
religious education can be a sufficiently 
powerful leaven in the lives of a few to 
leaven the whole lump. 


And now to the specific prospects 
within each of several countries. Selec- 
tion will be made from among those 
which are now belligerents and are most 
likely to influence the coming quarter of 
a century. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
_ The situation in these countries is 
fully familiar to most of this article’s 
readers. The past fifteen years have 
seen a marked increase in the attention 
which religious education has given to 
social issues. It was first evident in 
work with young people, but the recog- 
nition of the importance of religious 
education for a better society has grad- 
ually found its way into some of the 
suggestions and materials for the reli- 
gious education of children and_ of 
adults. A tendency at the time when 
the descent toward the depths of the 
economic depression was being made 
was to think that sharp-toothed resolu- 
tions by groups of inspired young peo- 
ple would save society. More recently 
the nature of the effort has changed to 
the long and steady pull and to the pro- 
vision of study materials and of sug- 
gestions for common enterprises across 
economic and racial lines. Service by 


specialists in social education is being 
offered to their constituencies by several 
of the larger denominations and by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
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cation. Prospects for religious educa- 
tion for world order are brighter than 
ever before. 


But what is being done is far from 
adequate. First, the extent of religious 
illiteracy is still staggering, and the kind 
of world order being sought can be 
realized only within the context of a 
strong religious faith. Second, the forces 
of religious education have not yet de- 
veloped continuing ways of stimulating 
and aiding many of the leading men and 
women in public or in business and 
professional life in the study of world 
problems in the light of religious ideals 
and faith. The general populace must 
be served, but a more immediate influ- 
ence can be exerted upon international 
affairs through those persons whose abil- 
ity places them in positions of promi- 
nence. And third, the focus upon so- 
cial issues in religious education has thus 
far tended to be centered within these 
countries, which from a practical stand- 
point is sound, but those issues have 
not often been viewed with world per- 
spective. Education for right race rela- 
tions is more needed in the United 
States than in almost any other part of 
the world, but when adequate, it takes 
place in the setting of the race problem 
of the whole earth. Religious educators 
of North America have been actively in- 
terested in missionary education pointed 
toward service to lands abroad; but all 
together they have been so many and so 
able that they have not been compelled 
to seek the equality of partnership with 
their colleagues on all the other con- 
tinents. If they succeed in their efforts 
at religious education for a world order 
which is other than a benevolent pater- 
nalism of the English-speaking peoples, 
they will have to enter into a fuller fel- 
lowship with their co-workers every- 
where. Their principal efforts may be 
directed toward the constituencies in the 
United States and Canada, but they will 
think and work primarily as citizens of 
the world community. 
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GreaT BRITAIN 


A Britisher who is acquainted with 
both Britain and North America made 
this comment to suggest a possible dif- 
ference between religious education in 
these two parts of the world: “We 
would likely ask, ‘What readest thou?’ 
and you would ask, ‘How readest 
thou?” He did not intend that state- 
ment to be taken too literally or as a 
complete analysis, but as an indication 
of a general difference in emphasis. The 
greater stress which has been placed 
upon “religious knowledge” in Britain 
has been partly the result of the fact 
that there has been more opportunity 
for religious instruction in connection 
with general education. Such religious 
instruction, however, is required to avoid 
topics of a sectarian nature and to keep 
as fully as possible within the area of 
objective facts which would not stir up 
trouble. 

Now it is not accepted by all that a 
knowledge of Bible content will produce 
ethical and social living of a high char- 
acter, but it is more likely to do that 
than to produce the opposite result. 
Moreover, it is easier for the non-state 
agencies of religious education to deal 
effectively with the social implications 
of such Bible materials as the prophesies 
of the Old Testament when the pupils 
have a general background of knowledge 
of the prophets than when they do not. 
That is to say, the past provisions for 
the development of “religious knowl- 
edge” in Britain, and the greater pro- 
visions now planned for the future, are 
sources of encouragement to an interest 
in religious education for world order. 
The teaching of Scripture attaches sig- 
nificance to religious faith, without 
which there is inadequate foundation for 
cooperative world society. 

Between the two world wars, Britain’s 
interest in educational reconstruction 
was on the upgrade. So much was said 


_ about it that there was published a di- 
gest of seventeen reports on this sub- 
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ject. Education for citizenship is one 
interest covered by several of the re- 
ports, some of which seem to be dis- 
cussing only national citizenship, while 
others are aware of the need of educa- 
tion for international friendship and re- 
sponsibility. Religious education also is 
a subject in many of the reports. Reli- 
gious education for world order or for 
better relations among peoples and na- 
tions is not given direct attention, but 
there is frequent recognition of the 
broader implications of the objective 
teaching of Scripture. For example, the 
Spens Report (Report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion) says, “By the word ‘objective’ we 
do not mean that teachers of Scripture 
should confine themselves to literary 
criticism and the provision of an ‘his- 
torical’ background; nor, certainly, that 
they should not themselves have a strong 
sympathy with a religious interpretation 
of life.” The Conservative Party gives 
the following as one of its basic con- 
siderations: “Emotional awareness by 
the individual of a purpose at once tran- 
scending and governing not only his own 
life but the whole contemporary and 
terrestrial scene — this is an essential 
condition of all social excellence and the 
general character of all active religious 
belief.” 


The reason for introducing these quo- 
tations is to suggest that, with the pros- 
pective increase in the extent of religious 
instruction and the growing concern of 
Britain’s religious leaders for world citi- 
zenship, there is a possibility that reli- 
gious education for world order will be 
enhanced and strengthened. 


A leader of Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian youth work in Scotland says that 
in the religious education which has been 
provided by the churches outside the 
schools for general education, there has 
been about the same emphasis upon 


1. Digests. What Peo- 
Bale and Staples 
ited. 
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world relations as in the United States 
and Canada. It will be surprising if the 
general climate of stronger interest of 
the churches in the world community 
does not result in some increase in at- 
tention to religious education for world 
order. 
GERMANY 


The possibilities in post-war Germany 
for world order can hardly be predicted. 
There may be such an emotional reac- 
tion against the life of the Hitlerian 
order that the introduction of a new 
emphasis will be for a time relatively 
easy. But the educational program of 
the country will have to be developed 
primarily by Germans themselves, and 
it is possible that the reaction from the 
order of Hitler will be generally toward 
the practices of pre-Hitler days. In 
any case, about the only basis of predic- 
tion for the future is the situation as 
it was before 1933. 


In the years before that date, the 
majority of German children attended 
denominational schools, although there 
existed both interdenominational and 
“secular” schools.? Religious education 
was a “regular subject” of the schools, 
but parents were free to have their chil- 
dren excused from it if they so desired. 
The church cooperated with state au- 
thorities in drawing up regulations, in 
preparing courses of study, and in the 
training of teachers. 


The body of “Suggestions” issued by 
the Prussian Minister of Education in 
1921 is encouraging. It reveals an in- 
terest in something other than a mem- 
orization of dry and relatively unim- 
portant facts. At least on the surface 
of those suggestions, there appears the 
possibility of religious education which 
has the larger orientation of a universal- 
ly valid faith and of an interest in all 


2. See article on Germany by Erich Hylla, 
Ministerialrat in the Prussian Ministry for 
Science, Art and Popular Education, in the 
1932 Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia, University. 
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mankind. 


But for present purposes, it may be 
more helpful to look at religious educa- 
tion in Germany through the experience 
of two former German citizens. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eric W. Stoetzner were asked 
for a statement for inclusion in this 
article. Mr. Stoetzner was at one time 
the business manager for the well-known 
Frankfurt-Zeitung, and Mrs. Stoetzner 
was a columnist on the same paper. 
They write from a deep interest in vital 
religion and religious education. They 
do not deal exclusively with the specific 
problem of religious education for world 
order, but what they say helps to pro- 
vide a background against which to spec- 
ulate about post-war possibilities : 


“Two facts that seem to contradict 
one another puzzle the student of Chris- 
tian education in Pre-Hitler Germany. 
One is the failure of Lutheranism to get 
hold of the German masses spiritually in 
spite of its many opportunities to influ- 
ence them. 


“The other is the unexpected compas- 
sion of the formerly indifferent Protes- 
tant masses for the sufferings and the 
attitude of Confessional Church pastors 
under Hitler’s pressure. 


“The indifference of a majority of 
Protestant Germans towards both reli- 
gion and clergy grew from the success 
of political unions and other anti-reli- 
gious organizations to win over German 
labor and the middle classes. The visit- 
ing pastors felt utterly unwelcome in 
most families, and in turn they hesitated 
to go out and urge parishioners to come 
to their churches, thus leaving the field 
to non-religious ideologies, a vicious cir- 
cle. 


“Yet the situation never appeared in 
need of repair since two-thirds of the 
population were born into their Lutheran 
state church anyway and availed them- 
selves of its services for the four im- 
portant events of life — christening, 
confirmation, wedding and funeral — 
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however little they bothered about reli- 
gion besides. 

“Such indifference towards the 
church, outside the few obligatory 
‘musts’ of respectability, was strongest 
in the cities, while rural communities 
kept close to the parsonage as their 
spiritual and social center. 


“In the cities, however, the new Re- 
formed churches and their very well 
equipped pastors, not to speak of the 
faithful Catholic flock, enjoyed far more 
support from their parishes than the Lu- 
theran state church. 


“Support or no support, Father State 
looked after the religious education of 
all his children. Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish children alike received their reli- 
gious instruction right from the start of 
grade school twice weekly in Scripture 
classes: Protestants by either their class- 
room teacher or the one who taught his- 
tory, the Catholics and Jews by their 
chaplain and their rabbi. 


“During those first years Biblical 
stories were read from the beautifully 
pictured books which all Germans re- 
member with affection in later life. The 
aptly applied morals, the songs, hymns 
and even the catechism met with the 
understanding and interest by that young 
age. 

“Since 95% of the population grad- 
uated from Volks-school at fourteen 
years of age, these impressions were the 
same for all young Germans up to 
eighth grade. During the last year of 
school, boy and girl attended their once- 
weekly preparatory instruction for their 
confirmation. However a-religious their 
parental homes, they all felt the intently 
religious atmosphere of this last year 
of school. Scripture classes in school, 
instruction for confirmation, and the 
Sunday church service they were obliged 
to attend were then the predominant 
factors of their lives. 


_ “The pastors went about their assign- 
ment of teaching the confirmation classes 
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a survey of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, the Confession of Faith, the 
Psalms and Lutheran hymns — in dif- 
ferent ways. According to their own 
disposition they would either shake the 
young souls into a religious awakening 
or they would steer them soberly through 
substantial study and leave the deeper 
consciousness alone and in peace. 

“Only 5% of the population attended 
school after the fifteenth year. By that 
time the majority of growing children, 
had become apprentices of one kind or 
another and had delved into the ideolo- 
gies of unions and the experiences of 
life. They were already becoming de- 
terminedly non-religious, but in turn 
they would have their babies baptized 
shortly after their birth, send them to 
Sunday-school and have their growing 
children confirmed. And all German 
families, religious or not, celebrated 
blissful Christmas evenings with their 
children, with adorably beautiful songs, 
stories, poems, fragrances, sights and 
meals. 

“In spite of this willingness to let 
children have a religious education, the 
very air of Protestant Germany was 
non-religious. Catholics, as it is known, 
whether they went to the ‘Simultan’ 
school that accepted pupils of all creeds, 
or to the few Catholic schools, were al- 
ways more outspokenly Catholic than 
Lutherans were ever Lutheran; perhaps 
because Catholic parents did not con- 
sider religion a need for children alone, 
or because their political unions were 
Catholic and their philosophy profes- 
sors remained Catholic in spite of their 
sophistication. 

“But did Lutheranism really fail so 
completely? You asked this when you 
saw the lay people and clergy alike 
bearing up under pressure so much bet- 
ter than under smoother circumstances. 
For the German Protestants stood the 
test not any worse than Catholics. A 
great many Catholics have preferred the 
peace with Hitler to the promised peace 
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in the hereafter. It was peculiar to see 
the younger children of a long row of 
Catholic brothers and sisters marry Prot- 
estant girls and boys after 1935, a 
thing which the older children of the 
same parents in pre-Hitler times would 
have considered a deadly sin. 

“A much greater number of Protes- 
tants than would ever have been ex- 
pected in any kind of showdown are now 
supporting the impoverished families of 
persecuted pastors. Until 1938, in spite 
of all governmental propaganda, there 
was practically no breaking away from 
the church, but after 1939 the pressure 
made many cut loose. 

“The brave stand of the Confessional 
Church, of course, accounts for the 
loyalty of the lay people who formerly 
had considered the clergy well-paid gov- 
ernment officials who would never risk 
their pensions, not to speak of their 
lives. 

“Christian religious education has 
been very thin for German children since 
1933. But there is as little reason to 
despair about the German youth after 
the war as there was ever any reason to 
give up hope for a former generation 
raised under an anti-Christian prince. 
After all, Hitler’s influence has extended 
only over the period of half a genera- 
tion. Those who grew up under him 
have either been under a different at- 
mosphere in their early childhood, or 
they will be exposed to a different sys- 
tem in the latter half of their youth.” 


Who can say just how much religious 
education for world order can be carried 
on in Germany in the next twenty-five 
years? The answer depends in part 
upon Germany’s place in the internation- 
al political situation, in part upon the 
further development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the Lutheran Church for 
such religious education, and in part 
upon the measure of influence which is 
exerted by other religious bodies which 
traditionally have held a different view 
regarding the obligation of the churches 
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to prepare their people for political citi- 
zenship. 
JAPAN 

It goes without saying that the pos- 
sibilities for Christian education in Ja- 
pan will depend largely upon the nature 
of the outcome of the war and the nature 
of the peace. There might be a further 
and a bitter reaction against all things 
of foreign origin, or there might arise 
a new desire to take the best that can be 
found in other lands. 


But even if a generally free and favor- 
able situation develops, the pre-war con- 
ditions will have an important bearing. 
Within the past year a few thorough 
students of Japan had occasion to pre- 
pare an outline relating to the theme of 
Christian education for world order. 
From that outline (which is unpub- 
lished), the following excerpts are tak- 
en: 


1, Basic limitations from the educational stand- 
point im general 
A. Standing 


a. Government control and bureaucratic 
system. Must operate within the 
framework of the official sanction 
(thought, habitual attitude) 

b. Lack of adequate funds and resources, 
nationally and institutionally. (The 
nation is yet too poor) 

c. Christians handicapped due to bein 
minority (1% of 1% of population 

d. Lack of scientific attitude (Handling of 
Shinto and other traditions) 

B. Current 

a. Extreme nationalism 

b. Indoctrination and regimentation 

c. Handicaps created by war (Disillusion- 
ment and bitterness against so-called 
Christian and democratic nations; 
propaganda; isolation) 

d. Compulsory military training under 
military control 

2. war strengths of the educational system 
Japan im general 

A. and unity (Centralized 
authority, high standards throughout the 
country, freedom from sectional political 
influence) 

B. Discipline (Japan a land of discipline) 
C. Popularity of and respect for education 
(the people are education-minded) 

D. High rate of literacy (8 years of com- 
pulsory education with above 99% at- 
= rate an with 95% literacy 
rate 


E. Efficiency of a sort (education for citi- 
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zenship and for vocation) 

F. Adaptation to real needs, nationally, lo- 
cally, (flexibility within standardization) 

G. Freedom of a sort (for experimentation, 
democratic procedures, student training, 
curricular flexibility, etc.) 

3. Major weaknesses of the educational sys- 
tem of Japan in general 

A. The so-called examination “hell” (too 
severe competition primarily due to in- 
sufficient accommodation) 

B. Regimentation and indoctrination in nar- 
row nationalism (killing initiative and 
love of knowledge) 

C. Lack of freedom of thought (academic 
freedom, free thinking) 

D. Formalization and uniformity (individ- 
uals must make adjustments to given 
systems instead of the other way round) 

E. Verbalization (lecture system with little 
library work, too much of theoretical and 
too little of experimental, too bookish, 
academic) 

F. Too heavy curriculum (no time for play, 
for library study, for work, for self- 
support) 

G. Double standard for the sexes (different 
in curricula, text-books, standards, and 
opportunities. Coeducation is excep- 
tional) 

H. General weakness of private institutions 
(much due to lack of resources) 


4. Analysis of Christian educational institu- 
tions in Japan 
A. Positive aspects 
. Christian tradition 
. Atmosphere of freedom and democracy 
among students 
. Internationalism and international con- 
tacts 
. Christian faculty and students 
. Christian alumni and alumni loyalty 
. Coeducation (limited but significant) 
. Specialty (music, English, etc.) 
B. Negative aspects 
1. Financial difficulties 
2. Psychological handicaps — inferiority 
complex (government schools are su- 
perior, etc.); sentimentalism (wishy- 
washy internationalism, pacifism, etc.) ; 
suspicion of disloyalty and radicalism. 
3. Poor administrative and teaching staff. 
(Use of retired preachers, officials, 
etc. Difficulty of getting Christian 
teachers. No Christian normal 
schools. Especially difficult to get 
scientific teachers who are Christians). 
4. Loss of educational vision and pioneer- 
ing spirit. (No experiments) 
5. Limited types of schools (No technical 
or professional Christian school) 
6. Lack of a spirit of and facilities for 
research. (Paucity of intellectual lead- 
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ership and authority) 
7. Alumni politics subject to non-Christian 
factions 
5. Basic requirements in post-war education 
in Japan in general 
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A. Freedom of thought (Restoration of in- 
tellectual integrity and augmentation of 
zeal for search for truth) 

B. Enlightened internationalism to counter- 
act narrow nationalism 

C. Education on race problems in the world 
in general and in Japan in particular 
(Korean, Formosan, Chinese, etc.) 

D. Spiritual emphasis and religious enlight- 
enment 

6. Christian educational opportunities other 
than the schools 

A. Christian groups and movements on the 
campus 

B. Christian conferences 

C. Christian hostels, dormitories 

D. Christian literature. Not of the “tract” 
type but of real scholarship which car- 
ries academic authority equal to or 
greater than that produced by non-Chris- 
tian scholars and authors 

E. Lectures by the top ranking Christian 
leaders on all sorts of subjects 

7. New Approach, to be established 

A. Research institutes. One of the most 
important proposals in new Christian 
strategy. 

B. Schools of international living (Inter- 
cultural and interracial) 

C. Christian ashrams (International, inter- 
cultural, interracial) 

D. Christian homes to be opened for educa- 
tional purposes 

The extent of Christian religious edu- 

cation in Japan has been very limited, 
as would be assumed from the fact that 
no more than one-half of one per cent of 
the population is Christian. A report in 
1938 gave the number of pupils in ele- 
mentary and secondary Protestant Chris- 
tian day schools as under 20,000. The 
number of pupils in Sunday schools was 
under 200,000. With no likelihood that 
Christian instruction will be introduced 
into the schools of the state, these figures 
show how small will be the opportunity 
in the total population for Christian re- 
ligious education for world order. If 
extreme nationalism should continue to 
dominate the public climate, even that 
opportunity will be greatly restricted in 
any emphasis on internationalism. How- 
ever, if education for citizenship in the 
world community is permitted, there can 
be signal achievements even through the 
comparatively few persons who are di- 
rectly reached by the churches. Add 
a half dozen thoroughly consecrated and 


conspicuously able men and women each 
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year to those who already are fired by 
the vision of world brotherhood, and 
notable results in the life and policies of 
Japan may result. 


Neither utter despair nor easy con- 
fidence is indicated for religious educa- 
tion for world order in the future Japan. 


CHINA 

The influence of Confucianism in 
China may have a favorable bearing on 
Christian religious education for world 
relations. This is so because of its 
ethical emphasis. It has been suggested 
that the temperament of the Chinese is 
inclined much more toward ethical and 
social considerations than toward theo- 
logical debate. Such a factor provides 
a setting which at least is not unfavor- 
able to education for positive interna- 
tional friendship. 


The status of China in the post-war 
political world may have strong influ- 
ence upon the possibilities within China 
for religious education for world order. 
If she is given a suitable place in the 
international sun, her situation will be 
conducive to internationalism. If she is 
held in a position of inferior rights 
ameng the nations, the internal reaction 
may be toward narrow nationalism to 
the exclusion of broader concerns and 
to the exclusion of the acceptance of 
the universals which are to be found in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. 


Assuming the same freedom for 
Christian religious education as has pre- 
vailed in recent years, the prospect is 
encouraging. True, the number of 
Christians in China is very low in com- 
parison with the total population, but it 
is possible that their present very high 
influence will continue. There will not 
be Christian religious instruction as a 
part of state education, but the freedom 
for such instruction in the Christian 
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schools for general education and in 
such enterprises as Sunday schools, va- 
cation schools, and youth groups may 
go on. 

Among the younger churches of the 
world, those in China have been con- 
spicuous for the high quality of their 
leadership in religious education. The 
staff and officers of the National Com- 
mittee for Christian Religious Educa- 
tion and the hundreds of members of the 
Religious Education Fellowship have 
broad conceptions of their task. They 
are as interested as any similar group 
in any other country in working for 
world order. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


It would be enlightening to examine 
an analysis of the prospects in other 
countries: in France, which became so 
materialistic; in Italy, which has done 
such a dramatic about-face in its inter- 
national orientation; in Brazil, which 
has such startling economic resources 
for world influence in the future; and in 
some of the more primitive countries of 
Africa, which have been pawns on the 
chess-board of world selfishness, but 
which have not yet developed rigid tradi- 
tions of national honor. But the present 
article cannot provide such an analysis. 

By way of very general summary of 
the prospects for the post-war period, 
this may be said: religious education for 
world order may have a profound in- 
fluence during the coming twenty-five 
years, but this will depend chiefly upon 
(1) the continued growth of interest in 
world order on the part of the religious 
forces as a whole; (2) the refusal of 
the United Nations to impose restrictions 
which will produce a virulent form of 
nationalism in the life and education of 
the defeated countries; and (3) the 
persistent and aggressive efforts of 
statesmen in religious education. 


JUDAISM’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 


ARTHUR B. BRENNER* 


HEN the Hebrew people first 

appeared in objectively verifi- 
able history as invaders of the Land of 
Canaan in the period of Joshua and the 
Judges, they were a band of warriors, 
claiming with sword in hand the land 
which God had promised them. They 
had no doubt that they were fighting the 
battles of a militant god. “The Lord is 
a man of war, the Lord is His name.” 
(Ex. 15:3). Their war cry, on occasion, 
was “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon” (Judges 7:18, 20). Indeed, 
Numbers 21:14 refers to a book no 
longer extant, an entire “book of the 
wars of the Lord.” 

Through the early days of the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the 
Hebrews had not yet attained to true 
monotheism. They worshipped only one 
God, but they still thought of the heathen 
gods as having a real existence. They 
were convinced, therefore, that they 
were in fact fighting God’s battles; that 
God was contending with the heathen 
deities just as they themselves were 
battling with the heathen nations. And 
yet it is recorded in I Chronicles 28 :2-3 
that King David, mighty warrior and 
favorite of God, was not permitted to 
build God’s Temple because he was a 
man of blood. According to tradition, 
the reason why no tool of iron was used 
in building the Temple (I K. 6:7) was 
that iron is the metal out of which 
swords are forged. 


*Condensed from a paper read at the Ninth 
Annual Institute on Judaism for Christian 
Clergymen held under the auspices of 
Academy for Adult Jewish Education. Mr. 
Brenner is a lawyer and avocationally a lay 
member of the Academy faculty. 


At some early date, certainly, Jewish 
thinking became permeated with the con- 
viction that war is not the normal way 
of God, that it is not inherently con- 
genial to His Divine Nature. 


The first serious thinking on the prob- 
lem of war in Jewish history — perhaps 
in the history of mankind — was done by 
the great prophets of the Old Testament. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah were statesmen as 
well as spiritual leaders, and there was 
one fact which they saw with utter clar- 
ity: the Hebrew kingdoms, occupying 
the land bridge between the Egyptian 
Empire and the Empires of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys, were in an im- 
possible position; they were bound to be 
overthrown by one or another of those 
empires. Here, then, was a foreseen des- 
tiny which the prophets had to reconcile 
with the two great religious convictions 
which constituted their major contribu- 
tion to religious thought. 


For it was with the Old Testament 
prophets that the concept of true mono- 
theism became firmly established. They 
could no longer think of the God of 
Israel contending with the Gods of Egypt 
and Assyria, for the Lord was the God 
of all the peoples, and the other supposed 
gods were “no gods”. Therefore, the 
prophets spoke of God’s will for the 
heathen nations who did not know Him 
but who nevertheless were subject to 
His will. So Isaiah proclaimed “the 
burden” of Moab, of Damascus, of 
Egypt and of Tyre as well as the fate 
of Judah and of Ephraim, all in very 
much the same terms (Is. 15:28), con- 
fident that all the nations, alike, were in 
God’s hands, and the instrumentalities 
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of His will. This revolutionary new con- 
cept is clearly stated in Isaiah’s pro- 
nouncement upon Assyria: 
“O Asshur, the rod of Mine anger, 
In whose hand as a staff is Mine in- 

dignation. .. . 

Should the axe boast itself against 
him that heweth therewith? Should 
the saw magnify itself against him 
that moveth it?” (Is. 10:5, 15) 


But if it was by God’s will, and not in 
defiance of God’s will, that Assyria 
should conquer Judah, how was that 
divine will to be understood? Here 
came into play the other great contribu- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets. They 
were convinced that God — the sole God 
of the universe — was above all an 
ethical God. He was not, as the heathen 
believed, a God characterized primarily 
by power and majesty, and therefore 
jealous for the worldly power and majes- 
ty of his people. He was a God “ex- 
alted through justice. . . sanctified in 
righteousness” (Is. 5:16) and therefore 
jealous for the justice and righteousness 
of mankind. How, then, could the im- 
minent destruction of the Hebrew king- 
doms be reconciled with God’s righteous 
judgment? The prophets found a single 
and consistent answer: military defeat, 
conquest and slavery, must be interpreted 
as God’s punishment for wrongdoing. 


But the question, being thus answered, 
immediately posed another question: 
What was the nature of the wrong- 
doing for which the people were to be 
thus punished? Was it — as a heathen 
would have thought — for neglecting 
God’s altar, for failure to bring the re- 
quired sacrifice? Was it for seeking the 
idols and false gods of the other peo- 
ples? Yes, in part, but only in part. 
Because no amount of devotion to God’s 
altar and God’s temple, without more, 
was sufficient to satisfy a God of Right- 
eousness : 


“Thus said the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of Israel: Amend your ways and 


your doings, and I will cause you to 
dwell in this place. Trust ye not in 
lying words, saying: “The temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, are these’. Nay, 
but if ye thoroughly amend your ways 
and your doings; if ye thoroughly ex- 
ecute justice between a man and his 
neighbor; if ye oppress not the 
stranger, the fatherless and the widow, 
and shed not innocent blood in this 
place, neither walk after other gods to 
your hurt; then will I cause you to 
dwell in this place, in the land that I 
gave to your fathers, for ever and 
ever. * * * Is this house, whereupon 
My name is called, become a den of 
robbers in your eyes? * * * therefore 
will I do unto the house, whereupon 
My name is called, wherein ye trust, 
and unto the place which I gave to 
you and to your fathers, as I have 
done to Shiloh.” (Jer. 7: 3-14) 
Here, then, we have a complete state- 
ment, some 600 years before the birth 
of Jesus, of what has ever since been the 
core of Jewish thinking about war: War 
is God’s punishment — war is the con- 
sequence — of unrighteousness, prima- 
rily of man’s injustice to his fellow man. 
After the time of Jeremiah, there is 
no noteworthy record of Jewish concern 
with war or significant new thinking 
upon the subject, until after the break- 
up of Alexander’s world empire. When, 
however, the hostility of Antiochus, the 
inheritor of the Syrian portion of Alex- 
ander’s empire, became not merely an 
attack upon the Jewish state, but an as- 
sault upon the Jewish religion, the Jews 
rallied around the Maccabees with a re- 
vival of their ancient military vigor. 
Conscious of having been true, in the 
main, to the laws of God, no longer com- 
pelled to plead guilty to the charges 
which the prophets had levelled against 
the people in preceding centuries, the 
Jews were once more able to feel that 
it was God’s battle that they were fight- 
ing; that the unrighteousness lay at the 
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door of the desecrator, not the defenders 
of the Temple. And God did, indeed, 
give them the victory. No one suggested 
in the time of the Maccabees that the 
Jews were cowardly pacifists. 

The Maccabean regime was super- 
seded by the Roman rule of Judea, a 
stern and oppressive military occupa- 
tion. The rigor of the Roman rule gave 
great stimulus to the old prophetic idea 
of the Messiah who was to institute an 
era of universal peace. Here arose a 
difference of opinion among the Jewish 
people. Was the Messiah to be a mili- 
tant leader who would conquer and evict 
the Roman army as the first step in in- 
stituting God’s kingdom on earth? If 
so, human beings would play an active 
part in this working of God’s will. Or, 
on the other hand, would God bring 
about the Messianic era in His own good 
time and in His own way, without the 
necessity of any active human participa- 
tion? I understand that even today 
there is a similar difference of opinion 
in Christian thinking with respect to the 
extent of active human participation in 
the establishment of God’s kingdom on 
earth. But however that may be, during 
the time of the Roman occupation, both 
before and after the time of Jesus, there 
were many attempts to institute God’s 
kingdom by force of arms; there were 
from time to time many bloody revolts 
against Rome, each led by a military hero 
whom many Jews hailed as the long- 
awaited Messiah. Indeed, when Jesus 
was asked whether it was lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar, he was being chal- 
lenged to declare whether he was to be 
understood as being the kind of Messiah 
who would lead his people in defying the 
Roman rule. 


At all events, in their efforts (how- 
ever mistaken) to find and follow a mili- 
tant Messiah, in their fierce but unsuc- 
cessful fight to defend Jerusalem and 
the Temple against the ultimate Roman 
onslaught, the Jews had a final oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate, and they did dem- 
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onstrate beyond possibility of doubt, that 
in a just cause, in defense of their land 
and their faith, they could fight as brave- 
ly, as desperately, as any other people. 
Even the Romans, expert in war, granted 
them a reluctant respect. The Roman 
general, making his report to Rome after 
his hard-won victory over the Jews, was 
compelled to omit from his message the 
conventional formula of Roman com- 
muniques : “All is well with me and with 
the Army”. 

There was one important episode of 
the Roman wars which may not be too 
familiar. It had been characteristic of 
the philosophy of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
that the Jewish destiny, the Jewish mis- 
sion, was to be fulfilled not by military 
success, but amid military defeat. And 
when the siege of Jerusalem was at its 
height, Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai, in 
the spirit of those prophets, obtained 
from the Romans permission to start a 
school at Jamnia. One can imagine the 
contempt of the Romans for that little 
rabbinic school. And yet, by its-instru- 
mentality, the Jewish religion was pre- 
served despite the destruction of the 
Jewish state and of the very Temple 
itself. 


During the long period of the Dias- 
pora, when the Jews were scattered over 
the four quarters of the world, the con- 
viction of the prophets and of Jochanan 
ben Zakkai was, perforce, accepted. The 
Jews had no state, no land, no army; a 
Jewish war, either offensive or defensive, 
for homeland and religion, was no longer 
a practical possibility. During those 
many centuries the Jews were usually 
not even admitted to the fellowship of 
the nations in which they lived. They 
were mindful of the rabbinic maxim that 
the civil law of the state in which he 
lives is binding upon the Jew. They 
remembered the letter that Jeremiah had 
sent to the exiles in Babylon: “seek the 
peace of the city (i.e., what we should 
call the “State”) whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captive, and pray 
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unto the Lord for it; for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace” (Jer. 29:7). 
When, as at the height of the Arabian 
civilization or during the Golden Age in 
Spain, it was possible for the Jews to 
participate in the life of the community 
in which they lived, they made their full 
and valuable contribution — although, 
typically, rather as teachers, physicians 
and counsellors than as warriors. But 
for the most part, they were excluded 
from the life and interests of the com- 
munity — and since so much of those 
interests were of a military nature, their 
native predisposition toward peace be- 
came intensified. 

Imagine, if you will, a typical Jewish 
community, at any time during the his- 
tory of Christian Europe until, perhaps, 
the time of the French Revolution and 
the beginning of the period of enlighten- 
ment. Think of the innumerable wars, 
great and small, which during those 
“Christian” centuries drenched Europe 
in blood. What interest could the Jews 
feel in dynastic wars fought between 
rival claimants to some throne or duke- 
dom ; how could they identify themselves 
with the effort of some prince to wrest 
a town or a territory from the sovereign- 
ty of some other prince. Even if they 
had wished to, they were forbidden by 
king and feudal nobility from bearing 
arms or sharing in the purposes and ob- 
jectives of those wars. All they knew 
was that whatever might be the outcome 
of any specific war, they would be op- 
pressively taxed for its support; if the 
city in which they lived should be con- 
quered, their homes would be the first 
to be pillaged; and whether the prince 
to whom they were subject should win 
or lose his battles, he would probably 
permit his soldiery to loot the Jewish 
quarter instead of paying them their 
wages. And so to the Jew war meant 


merely disaster -— much like  earth- 
quakes, famines and pestilence. But un- 
like natural disasters, wars, under God’s 
inscrutable will, are voluntarily made by 
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man. What wonder that the Jew added 
to his hatred of war’s destructiveness a 
strong feeling of disgust at its stupidity! 

It is not too difficult to imagine the 
feelings of a shabby old Jew of those 
days, in a dingy House of Study, looking 
up from his volume of ancient law, and 
watching an armored prince leading his 
serfs to die upon the field of battle in 
support of his noble claim to worldly 
power and prestige. Is it to be doubted 
that he would be equally amazed by the 
stupidity as by the brutality of such 
bloodshed. And those soldiers — the 
nobles who led the troops, the merce- 
naries who sold their blood for money, 
the peasants who were dragooned into 
the armies — do you suppose that they 
did not know that that old Jew despised 
as much as he feared their brutality. To 
be sure, they in turn despised him; they 
did not admit him to their society nor 
would they permit him to serve in their 
ranks. And yet, while they went off to 
die in meaningless wars, there he sat 
watching them, almost like an accusing 
conscience, the representative of dis- 
passionate rationality, testifying to what 
they knew in their hearts: that fighting 
was a stupid and brutal waste of God’s 
gift of life. I sometimes wonder how 
much of the tradition of anti-Semitism, 
of antagonism between Jew and Chris- 
tian, stems from the frequent repetition 
of such an incident during the long cen- 
turies of European history. 

When, toward the end of the 18th 
Century, the bars of civil discrimination 
against the Jews were, to some extent, 
gradually relaxed, the individual Jew 
found it possible to enter into the life of 
the larger community in which he lived; 
as he was admitted to citizenship, he ac- 
cepted the obligations of citizenship ; and 
he became able for the first time on a 
large scale to identify himself with the 
interests and objectives of the State in 
which he lived. And so, in all wars 
since that time, we find the Jew bearing 
his full share of the military obligation 
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in every nation where it was permitted 
to him. Cold statistics demonstrate that 
in every American war, the Jew has done 
his full share. And when, as in the pres- 
ent war, the Jew can see the issues of 
the Maccabean War revived, when he 
faces a war involving the defense of a 
land in which he is a_ full citizen, to- 
gether with the defense of the religious 
principles which he has always prized, 
there is no question of the complete loy- 
alty of his participation. A war in de- 
fense not merely of country but also of 
religion was always regarded by rabbinic 
authority as an “obligatory war.” . 


And yet, through all this long history, 
the Jew has never idealized or praised 
war; he has never regarded war as the 
normal — much less the ideal — way of 
life. Basically, the Jewish attitude 
toward war, for the last twenty-five cen- 
turies at least, has been one of condem- 
nation. 


Everything that I have said about war 
carries with it as an inevitable corollary 
the clear implication of Judaism’s atti- 
tude toward peace. I suppose that no 
more significant, certainly no more fa- 
miliar, words have ever been spoken up- 
on that subject than the famous words 
of Isaiah. But what is important to 
note — and is often overlooked — is 
that Isaiah did not give merely a static 
description of an ideal state of affairs; 
he stated also a program, he specified 
the conditions precedent, for the coming 
into existence of that ideal world-order. 


“And it shall come to pass in the end 
of days, 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established as the top of the 
mountains, 

And shall be exalted above the hills; 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

And many peoples shall go and say: 

‘Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, 

To the house of the God of Jacob; 

And He will teach us of His ways, 
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And we will walk in His paths’. 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem. 

And he shall judge between the na- 
tions, 

And shall decide for many peoples ;” 


Then, and only then, according to Isaiah: 
“they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 
(Is. 2 :2-4) 


I suppose that we can all identify our- 
selves with the sentiments of Isaiah. I 
suppose that Judaism and Christianity 
can join whole-heartedly in recommend- 
ing to the statesmen who will eventually 
meet to draft the peace, that there is one 
clear prerequisite to be met if that peace 
is to be a lasting peace: that out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. In saying 
that, as a Jew, I have no narrow con- 
cept of what constitutes “the law,” or 
“the word of the Lord.” I am not think- 
ing of the Jewish ritual law which pre- 
scribes the discipline for the life of the 
Jewish people. Judaism does not require 
or expect that the other peoples of the 
earth should accept that part of the law; 
indeed, there is a difference of opinion 
amongst modern Jews on the question of 
the obligatory nature of the ritual law 
even for the Jewish people. I am think- 
ing, rather, of what Jesus called “the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith” (Matt. 23:23). I am 
thinking of the Talmudic dictum that a 
non-Jew who obeys the simple material 
law of justice and piety which was re- 
vealed to Noah is superior even to the 
High Priest. I like to think, too, of the 
favorite story which is told of the be- 
loved Rabbi Hillel, who lived about a 
generation before the time of Jesus. A 
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heathen challenged Hillel to tell him the 
whole of the law in the time he could 
stand on one foot. ‘What is hateful to 
you, do not do to another,” said Hillel. 
“That is the whole of the law; the rest 
is but commentary.” 


That it is this law of justice which 
must go forth to the world as a prere- 
quisite to lasting peace, is clearly implied 
in another Talmudic maxim: “The 
sword comes into the world for the delav 
of justice, and for the perversion of 
justice, and on account of the offense of 
those who interpret the Torah not ac- 
cording to its true sense” (Pirke Aboth, 
V-11). 

Cannot Judaism and Christianity join 
without reserve in these views about war 
and the necessary basis for peace? 

When the peace treaties are to be 
drawn and a foundation laid for a peace- 
ful world-order, there will be many de- 
tails and technical problems to be dealt 
with which lie outside the province or 
the concern of religious leadership. But 
in the formulation of the essential prin- 
ciples of a peaceful world-order, there 
is one fundamental matter about which 
Religion ought to have something to say, 
and I, as a layman, ask you ministers of 
religion — Jewish as well as Christian 
— whether religion has adequately ad- 
dressed itself to the task. For if reli- 
gion has no contribution to make at this 
point, it cannot complain if the solution 
is sought in secular sources. 


What is needed is a moral code for 
the government of the conduct of na- 
tions among themselves, comparable to 
the moral codes which Judaism and 
Christianity have formulated for the 
government of the conduct of individuals 
among themselves. Probably every one 


of you has in his library half a dozen 
books which describe God’s moral law 
for individual mankind; have you any 
book which discusses a comparable code 
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of morals for nations and which refers 
that code to a divine source and sanc- 
tion? 


Judaism, I believe, made a beginning 
of addressing itself to this problem, be- 
cause, as you will recall, the Old Testa- 
ment prophets had a strong sense of 
national as well as individual responsibil- 
ity to God; they repeatedly spoke of 
God’s judgment upon the nations. But 
Judaism did not carry the work forward 
to its necessary conclusion — perhaps 
because Judea lost its place among the 
nations of the world and no longer par- 
ticipated, as a nation, in the interplay 
and adjustment of international rela- 
tions. But for centuries there have been 
the so-called “Christian nations” — na- 
tions whose populations have been pre- 
dominantly Christian, nations even with 
national Christian churches. I ask the 
question diffidently and in no contro- 
versial spirit, but is it perhaps possible 
that Christianity has so concentrated its 
emphasis upon its Gospel of the redemp- 
tion of the individual soul that it has not 
given sufficient thought to the formula- 
tion of a divinely-sanctioned moral code 
for nations? Is it not incumbent upon 
both faiths to go back to the beginning 
which was made by the prophets, and 
to proceed from that point in the effort 
to ascertain and to state God’s law of 
justice as between nation and nation? 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but I predict that unless organ- 
ized religious thinking addresses itself 
more effectively to this task, in future 
generations it will again be found in the 
pathetic predicament of asking itself: 


“Have we not all one father? 
Hath not one God created us? 
Why do we deal treacherously every 
man against his brother, 
Profaning the covenant of our fath- 
ers?” 
(Mal. 2:10) 


HOW FARES RELIGION IN THE FOX HOLES? 


J. Hutton Hynp* 


Dear Dr. Hites, 

I read with interest the article in ReLicious Epucation for 
May-June on “Religion of Our Soldiers” by Post Chaplain Alva 
J. Brasted. His article confirms the view that religion, to so 
many of our men, is a matter of calling for help in a predicament 
— a peculiarly popular yet pernicious view of religion in my 
opinion. As Editor of Religious Education you are interested 
in different points of view, and so I venture to send you a copy 
of a recent radio address which I gave over Station KMOX, in 
St. Louis. I have sent a copy also to Dr. Brasted. 

Chaplains see men “at their best” — or when the men are 
“in trouble.” I served in the Royal Air Force during the last 
. war — living with the men in the huts; and quite without cyni- 
\ cism or self-righteousness I may say that religion, as understood 
by them, was a sorry affair. The men were hypocritically sancti- 
monius to the chaplains — and boasted of being so! To the men, 
however, any person who took “religion” seriously was a mere 
goody-goody to be laughed at. But when danger threatened — 
prayer, Bible reading, mascots, etc., etc. This is NOT religion; 
it is more akin to crass superstition. Religion is a way of life. 
Religion does not give one safety; religion does not bring him 
home again. A religious service, chaplain and all, was wiped out 
by a Japanese bomb the other day. That’s how it goes. I think 
the chaplains should make it clear to the men that religion is a 
matter of daily living — not a matter of calling upon the gods in 
a fox-hole. There is something wrong with religious education 
when such a notion of religion is accepted so generally and of- 
ficially. This is my opinion and I pass it on anyway! 

Sincerely 
J. Hutton Hynd / 


ROM the war-fronts, where our men it as a text for the brief discourse of the 

are so bravely facing the fire and morning. I read the story as it is told 
fury of our enemies, many stories have in the words of Lieutenant Colonel War- 
come. There is one story which has re- ren J. Clear, of the U. S. Army: he 
ceived considerable publicity. Because says — 
it has received wide notice we may take “T remember jumping into a hole 
during a particularly heavy bombing 
*Dr. Hynd is Leader of the Ethical Society of attack. A sergeant crouched lower to 
Saint Louis, Mo. His article is the principal make room for me. Then all hell 
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KMOX, St —_ SE oe broke loose, and I wasn’t surprised to 
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find myself praying aloud. I heard 
the sergeant praying, too. When the 
attack was over, I said, ‘Sergeant, I 
noticed you were praying.’ ‘Yes, sir!’ 
he answered, without batting an eye, 


‘There are no atheists in fox-holes’. 


The saying of the sergeant, “There are 
no atheists in fox-holes,” is quoted far 
and wide, and with general assent and 
relish. His words are accepted as final 
and convincing. But his words seem to 
us to convey a subtle, and to encourage 
a popular, misconception of religion. In 
the story, there is a hint that the sergeant 
had not been accustomed to the practice 
of prayer, and that he had not professed 
to be religious. But now the sergeant 
prays. In this critical situation, he has 
become “religious” in the sense that he 
has natural feelings of fear, and calls 
for help in his predicament. 


The sergeant’s experience and be- 
havior may form a pattern such as any 
normal man is likely to show under such 
harrowing circumstances; but to speak 
of the pattern as “religious” seems open 
to question. 


Let it be said that the person who is 
prompted to pray in a predicament, and 
at no other time, seems to have the no- 
tion (and I grant you it is a very popular 
notion) that the practice of religion is 
to be associated with periods of crisis — 
as when sickness comes, as when disaster 


threatens, as when death draws near. - 
There are no atheists, it is supposed, - 


when sickness comes, when disaster’ 
threatens, when death draws near, as 
though men think of God and become 
“religious” only in a predicament! This 
common notion of religion is reflected in 
the cynical rhyme which hangs in the 
waiting-room of a certain physician: it 
reads — 
“God and the doctor, all men adore 
When sickness comes, but not before; 
When health returns, alike requited, 
God is forgotten and the doctor 
slighted !” 


The notion is reflected also in special 
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days of prayer in time of war; no one 
seems to think of special days of prayer 
in time of peace and prosperity! Again, 
men who never think of reading the 
Bible in ordinary times will read the 
Bible in a critical moment as though it 
were an almanac of magic! When men 
find themselves in a fox-hole of some 
kind (and there are many varieties of 
fox-holes) they want to practise “reli- 
gion” — in the sense that they want to 
pray for help and succor. This is seen, 
again, in the fact that many persons 
never think of the church and its minis- 
try until misfortune comes. During my 
ministry in Scotland, a certain man 
wished to join my church: I asked him 
why he wished to become a member; he 
answered, “Well, sir, you never know 
what’s going to happen”! So many hold 
the opinion that religion is a matter of 
calling for help in crisis or emergency. 
The religious person, they say, is the 
man or woman who prays for help in 
seasons of anxiety and distress. 


People who choose to hold this opinion 
concerning religion are entitled to their 
choice: but I may be permitted to say 
that there are persons who choose to 
have a different opinion — and they, too, 
are entitled to their choice. Let me say 
in particular, that there are many among 
the men who are fighting for us who do 
not hold the view that religion is a matter 
-of calling upon God in an emergency. 
The men who hold the different view are 
religious. They are there in the fox- 
holes, as brave as any: and it would seem 
to be unfair to refer to them as “athe- 
ists” merely because they are not “reli- 
gious” in the popular sense. The term 
“atheist” may suggest that they are im- 
moral or irreligious persons, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are highly moral and 
deeply religious. 


It should be clearly stated, then, that, 
in the opinion of many, religion, in the 
truest sense, is something other than a 
feeling of fear and a cry for help. It is 
the opinion of an increasing number of 
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persons that religion is not necessarily 
a matter of calling upon God, or the 
gods, for help. Religion, in the deepest 
sense, is a way of life, a manner of liv- 
ing. As the New Testament suggests, 
the religious person is not he that calleth, 
“Lord! Lord!’’; it is he that doeth. Re- 
ligion, in the deepest sense, is an affair 
of every-day life. Someone has said, 
“Religion is not a Sunday dinner; it is 
our daily bread!” Religion is an attitude 
of mind and spirit which sets the mode 
and manner of behavior for ordinary 
persons like you and me — in the home, 
in the street, in the common ways of 
life, in every circumstance. After all, a 
man may believe in God and yet be far 
from a true religious experience in terms 
of the life he lives. His belief in God is 
worthless if it leaves him wicked! Some 
of the world’s greatest scoundrels be- 
lieve in God. Some of the greatest crimes 
in history are committed in the name of 
one god or another. The other day, in 
Minneapolis, a young man clubbed and 
stabbed his mother to death: it is re- 
ported that he said to the police, “God 
told me to do it”. Is he therefore re- 
ligious? Surely not! Religion is a way 
of life — a manner of living, day by 
day, and in a normal sort of way. An 
eminent surgeon, accused of being an 
atheist, said to his accusers, “If you 
want to know what my religion is, come 
and see me operate”. Religion is a man- 
ner of daily living. 

Well then, what manner of life is the 
religious life? The late Dr. C. Delisle 
Burns offered a very good definition of 
religion: here it is — “Religion is an ac- 
tive enthusiasm for a fine quality of life’. 
The words suggest the attitude of mind 
and spirit which sets the mode and man- 
ner of life to be lived. In religion, as 
here defined, there is the recognition 
that there is a quality, or a kind, of life 
other than the mere fact of life. The re- 
ligious person holds this high standard 
of life in respect or reverence, and tries, 
so far as he may be able, to practise it. 
“Religion is an active enthusiasm for a 
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fine quality of life”. 

This manner of living, be it said, is 
based upon intelligent belief. For in- 
stance, the religious person believes that 
health is better than sickness, that har- 
mony is better than discord, that beauty 
is better than ugliness, that truth-telling 
is better than deception, that kindness is 
better than cruelty, that freedom is better 
than bondage, that co-operation is better 
than conflict: that is to say, the religious 
person believes in more than mere life, 
he believes in a certain quality of life, at 
once physical and spiritual, a life having 
in it elements of health, harmony, beauty, 
truth, kindness, freedom, co-operation: 
and he tries to live according to his be- 
lief. 


We say, then, that many there are who 
live their daily lives according to this 
simple belief. They are deeply religious 
persons by virtue of their reverence and 
devotion. They do not think of religion 
as an affair of crisis and misfortune. 
Troubles come to them as they come to 
all: some of the troubles they try to 
avoid, and some they bear with courage 
and resignation. They neither ask nor 
claim exemption from the troubles of 
life. It is not part of their religion to 
seek favors from the Fates! They find 
themselves betimes in the fox-holes of 
fate with the rest of humanity. They 
know natural fears and anxieties. But it 
never occurs to them to cry out for 
exemption and deliverance from trouble 
and tragedy. Their steadfast reverence 
for the highest quality of life remains as 
the spirit of their religion through all the 
vicissitudes of existence. They are reli- 
gious in prosperity and in adversity. It 
is not that they are foolishly self-suffi- 
cient or self-confident. They may be, 
and are, strengthened and sustained by 
the fellowship and friendship of like- 
minded and sympathetic persons. 


There are many persons who hold 
this view of religion; and many of them 
are in the fighting forces. We should be 
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fair to them, because they are as religious 
as, perhaps more religious than, the 
soldier whose religion seems to consist 
of little more than a prayer in a pre- 
dicament, and to whom God seems to 
be little more than a mascot, “for luck”. 


Let us think for a moment of the 
soldier who practises the deeper kind of 
religion. He, too, may find himself in a 
situation of great peril; and so may know 
what it is to be afraid, and to be as 
scared as anyone. Under danger, he may 
surprise himself and others by acting in 
all sorts of ways. Stories from the fight- 
ing fronts report that men act and react 
in different ways. Some offer prayer in 
the fox-holes, while others, in the same 
predicament, curse and swear: some say 
that now they believe in God, while oth- 
ers say that now they can no longer be- 
lieve in God. Our soldier may behave in 
ways surprising to himself. But these 
natural feelings of fear in crisis, and 
their various forms of expression, have 
little or nothing to do with religion. Re- 
ligion is a way of life which finds ex- 
pression in the normal course of things. 
The man who practises this deepest form 
of religion, while he may have fears and 
tremblings and lapses like anyone else, 
is likely to be sustained in his moments 
of peril. He faces the situation with 
courage. Courage is not absence of fear ; 
courage is the facing of danger, in spite 
of our fears. Religion as a way of life 
may sustain this man in the fox-holes 
of the fighting fronts. 


How may it do so? It may be that this 
man has prepared himself before-hand 
for the ordeal of warfare. Perhaps he 
has imagined himself as enduring haz- 
ards of war, for the sake of a certain 
kind of life. Imagination is a great gift, 
and a man may use it to frighten him- 
self, or to fortify himself. He may forti- 
fy his spirit by imagining himself to be 
in a situation of great peril, and yet of 
great strategic importance in the history 
of mankind. This man has made the is- 
sues clear to himself. He sees his coun- 
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try: he sees the folks at home, his fam- 
ily, his friends; he sees the institutions 
that are cherished by free men and wom- 
en. He sees his native land and all its 
precious values under threat of violence, 
invasion, and spoliation by a ruthless and 
arrogant enemy. He sees it clearly, viv- 
idly. He sees a certain kind of life. It is 
a kind of life to be preserved: it is the 
kind of life he wants to live for, and it 
is the kind of life he is willing to die 
for. This man has a concern for certain 
values — and he makes the great com- 
mitment of himself, of his life, to the 
defense of these values. With this vision 
of human life before him he prepares 
himself to engage the enemy with reso- 
lution and with courage. It is the re- 
ligious vision of a normal man who 
wants to live the best kind of life, and 
who is willing, if need be, to make the 
supreme sacrifice for its preservation. 
The vision commands his supreme rever- 
ence, his supreme devotion, perhaps his 
supreme sacrifice. 


And now, following this silent and sin- 
cere commitment to a certain quality of 
life, he finds himself, shall we say, in a 
fox-hole, under the fire and fury of his 
foes. Some men may offer prayer, some 
may curse and swear — but this soldier 
stands in grim determination — afraid, 
yet mastering his fear by the convictions 
of his faith. There are such men as this. 
And I would say, in all fairness to them, 
that such men are truly and deeply re- 
ligious. To them, let us repeat, religion 
is a way of life; religion is a concern 
for certain values, no matter what hap- 
pens; religion is a commitment of the » 
self to the preservation of these values, 
in life, and even unto death. In the direst 
hours of war’s peril these men are sus- 
tained by their personal and private com- 
mitment to the defense of a certain 
quality of life. 


To this soldier, then, we would pay our 
respects, and if the fox-hole were to be- 
come his grave, we should place the 
cross, symbol of supreme sacrifice, to 
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mark his Calvary, and through our tears 
we should say, “Truly, this was a re- 
ligious man”. 

Or should we say, rather, that this 
soldier is an atheist? As you please! 
But know this, that, when you call a 
man an atheist, merely because he does 
not hold your ideas of God, you are not 
marking him as an irreligious person; 
you are simply calling names, like chil- 
dren at play in the market-place. This 
childish calling of names does not touch 
the question whether a man is religious 
or irreligious. A man may seem to be an 
atheist to me simply because he does not 
believe in my particular God. The Chris- 
tians were called “atheists” by the Ro- 
mans because the Christians did not hold 
the Roman ideas of God; and the Chris- 
tians have been known, in our own day, 
to speak of persons as “atheists” who do 
not accept their ideas of God. A man 
may seem to me to be an atheist, but he 
may be a religious man nevertheless. It 
is the life that matters. Religion goes 
beyond the different ideas of God, or of 
gods, held by men: religion is a belief in 
a certain kind of life. It sustains the 
spirit, as our soldier knows. 


Of course, our soldier may have his 
own ideas of God, or of gods — but 
these ideas do not make him a religious 
man. He may have his own “philosophy 
of life”, and find a place for a deity of 
some kind; or he may say that he has 
discovered God in his own experience 
of life. “Religion is an active enthusiasm 
for a fine quality of life’ — and the per- 
son who lives this religious life may say 
that he has discovered God in his prac- 
tice of a higher quality of life; he may 
say, for instance, that “God is love”, or 
“God is truth”, or “God is beauty”, or 
he may say, “The burning sense of a 
great wrong is the flaming spirit of God”. 
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Be that as it may, the life he lives, the 
life by which his ideas of God are gen- 
erated, is the fundamental fact of his re- 
ligion, and, we suggest, of all true re- 
ligion. Ideas of God do not make a man 
religious ; it is the life that is decisive. 

In closing, I think it may be said that 
we are making the discovery of this no- 
bler religion as we wage this world-wide 
war. It is a remarkable thing in this war 
that we are not so ready to ask the man 
who is fighting beside us what his be- 
liefs are concerning God or the gods: we 
are more likely to ask him whether he 
believes in a certain kind of life. The 
man who is fighting in the fox-hole be- 
side us may be a Christian from Austral- 
ia, or a Moslem from Egypt, or a Bud- 
dhist from Ceylon, or a Hindu from 
India, or a Confucianist from China, or 
a Jew from Palestine, or an Image-wor- 
shipper from Africa — each with his 
own idea of God or of gods; or he may 
be a Russian who says that he holds no 
positive or particular belief concerning 
such things. There they are — see them 
all together on the fighting fronts: they 
are not united in their ideas of divinities, 
but we see clearly that there is a belief 
which unites them in this conflict of 
arms and of souls — a belief which 
raises them above the diversities of dog- 
matic theology. What is the belief that 
unites them? It is the belief in a certain 
kind of life; it is the belief in the life of 
freedom under law, the life of justice, 
the life of peace, the life of international 
co-operation, to the end that the finest 
quality of life might be brought within 
the reach of every man, woman, and 
child. And we see clearly that this be- 
lief is the supreme religious belief, be- 
cause it commands supreme reverence, 
and supreme devotion — and, in the case 
of so many of our fighting men, supreme 
sacrifice. 


TOWARDS UNITY WITHIN DIVERSITY 


IsRAEL B. RAPPOPORT* 


N THE ANCIENT folklore of 

Judaism there is frequent allusion to 
a “higher Jerusalem”, a celestial city. 
This ideal of the heavenly city was com- 
pensation, in part, for the loss of earthly 
glory and political independence. In 
greater part, however, it was a spiritual- 
ized concept of the better life to come. 
The Zionism of many a modern Jew is 
but a new version of this “heavenly 
Jerusalem”. It is not just the desire for 
restitution of political sovereignty. It 
is rather the desire to give to at least a 
segment of the Jewish people an oppor- 
tunity to work out, unhindered and un- 
molested, a new social order — one pre- 
visioned by the noblest of the Jewish 
prophets. 

The ancient Jewish notion of a “heav- 
enly Jerusalem” finds expression in the 
modern concept of the Ideal Society. In 
global terms it is the brave new Free 
World. In the more limited terms of 
our own nation, it is the ideal of a free, 
democratic America, to be realized by 
the efforts of all its citizens living and 
working harmoniously together. 

A first prerequisite for harmonious co- 
working of all our citizens is the elimina- 
tion of the intolerances and antipathies 
that exist among the many ethnic groups 
that make up our total population. A 
second essential — the more positive step 
— is to weave the common strands of 
idealism and humanity that run through 
the cultural patterns of our diverse 
ethnic groups into the variegated but 
harmonious pattern of free, democratic 
American institutions. 


Of all manifestations of group antip- 


*Director, Council for Pupil Protection, Chi- 
cago Jewish Schools, 


athy, anti-Semitism is the most viru- 
lent. It is compounded of religious 
bigotry, racial prejudice, economic con- 
flict, and social friction. It is strong 
with the accumulated momentum of time 
and space. In almost standardized form, 
it is current today throughout the “civi- 
lized” world. Like poverty and ig- 
norance — because of poverty and ig- 
norance — it is time-honored and wide- 
spread. 

In its organized form, anti-Semitism 
is of rather recent vintage in America. 
It is patterned after the European model 
and is fostered by individuals and groups 
of fascist persuasion. Anti-Semitic 
sentiment as such, as distinguished from 
anti-alienism in general, is probably less 
prevalent among the older American 
stocks than among the newer arrivals. 
Many of the latter brought it along with 
them as a part of their homeland heri- 
tage. One might have hoped that the 
large immigrant sections of the Amer- 
ican population, themselves erstwhile 
refugees from restraint and repression, 
would readily recognize the movement 
as a snare and a delusion. But such 
is the power of dominant patterns that 
immigrant groups from _hate-infected 
European countries carry the virus with- 
in them and are susceptible to re-infec- 
tion. 


It is unfortunately true that however 
varied the backgrounds of European 
nationalities, whence most of our immi- 
grants stem, one feature is common to 
them all: hostility to the Jew. The prim- 
itive tendency to suspect the stranger 
was encouraged by those who feared the 
intellectual emancipation of the masses 
and was adroitly canalized into a fierce 
and unreasoning dislike of the Jew. The 
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ruling cliques of European countries out- 
did each other in the effective use of 
anti-Semitism as an opiate. The device 
worked : anti-Jewish excesses served well 
as safety-valves for the pent-up resent- 
ment of the poor and lowly and down- 
trodden. The simple peasant and labor- 
ing masses were easily lulled into quies- 
cence by the comforting feeling of su- 
periority over the Jews. 

It would be naive to believe that the 
European folk who emigrated to Amer- 
ica dumped all their fears and phobias 
into the ocean during the crossing. It 
is far more reasonable to assume that 
social patterns do not change overnight 
or in transit to a new country. The 
immigrant communities furnish con- 
genial soil for the noxious weed of race 
hatred in this our land of freedom. Anti- 
Semitism, particularly, since it is com- 
mon to nearly all the old-world back- 
grounds of our immigrant groups, is 
readily utilized by unscrupulous propa- 
gandists as the rallying ground of the 
unprogressive elements of immigrant 
communities. Unless we can counteract 
it, anti-Semitism may well be used here 
as in the old world as the time proven 
device for preventing progress and im- 
provement in the conditions of the bulk 
of our population. . 

If America is to emerge unscathed 
from the struggle with the forces that 
threaten to destroy humanity, we must 
purge ourselves of the hates and fears 
that have brought the continent whence 
most of us hail to the brink of self-an- 
nihilation. The first to clean house must 
be the immigrant communities — first- 
and_ second-generation Americans — 
who came to these shores in search of 
the better life. The recent comers, even 
more than the earlier arrivals, must ex- 
amine the cultural baggage they brought 
along from abroad and cleanse it anew 
from the accretions of hate and preju- 
dice that clung to it in the life-patterns 
of their European homelands. 

But phobias and prejudices are not 
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abolished by the fiat of the right-minded. 
A constructive positive program for so- 
cial cohesion must be followed through 
with at least the same degree of intensity 
as the destructive propaganda for group 
conflict and disintegration. 

In the first place, we must deprive 
anti-Semitism of its unique position as 


the common-denominator pet peeve of 


many ethnic groups that profess Chris- 
tianity. Jew-hatred must be treated as 
a manifestation of the general phenom- 
enon of racial prejudice. It must not 
be accorded special recognition as being 
different in kind, and therefore calling 
for different treatment, from any other 
evidence of group conflict. Whoever 
is concerned with group discrimination 
— immigrant communities must be par- 
ticularly sensitive to such discrimina- 
tion, having felt the effects of it to a 
greater or lesser degree — must fight 
anti-Jewish sentiment and action as of- 
fensive and injurious to our entire dem- 
ocratic way of life. By merging anti- 
Semitism with all other forms of anti- 
democratic behavior we rob it of its effi- 
cacy as a special weapon. The fight 
against anti-Semitism, thus considered, 
is a fight for safeguarding fundamental 
American liberties, and as such it must 
challenge all liberty-loving Americans, 
and not only, nor even primarily, the 
Jews. 

The Jewish community, too, must 
learn to view anti-Semitism not as its 
own affliction, but as a threat to the 
safety and integrity of the entire com- 
monwealth. Though they are the im- 
mediate victims, the Jews are not the 
only sufferers and perhaps ultimately not 
the worst sufferers. Rather, therefore, 
than fight anti-Jewish movements as a 
threat to their own security, they must 
join forces with the other liberal and 
forward-looking forces in the commun- 
ity and oppose all manifestations of 
group prejudice as a menace to our 
democratic institutions. That does not 
mean that Jews are to ignore move- 
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ments directed against them, but they 
must recognize these, and must help 
others recognize them, as threats against 
the security and freedom of the entire 
nation. They must join in the fight 
against these perils as Americans and not 
as Jews. 

Another way of combatting anti-Sem- 
itism, as well as other varieties of anti- 
group prejudice, is through stressing the 
common stake all groups have in the 
preservation and strengthening of the 
American promise of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. All the ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups must find 
their “common ground” in the basic 
principles of our American democracy 
and in the extension of these principles 
to ever widening areas of our life: from 
the political to the economic and social. 

In stressing this common ground, the 
various groups need not abjure their own 
specific heritages. Each group may se- 
lect from its historic heritage those ele- 
ments of its culture that point to this 
“common ground”, strengthen it, and 
lend it new significance. Unduly stressed 
and encouraged, cultural pluralism would 
lead to its logical ultimate — parochial- 
ism. If each group were to strive to 
bring into relief all of its cultural differ- 
entia, we would in the course of time 
become a polygot population. In oppos- 
ing reactionary attitudes of repression of 
cultural differences we need not over- 
shoot the mark and encourage forces 
that would lead to untrammeled paro- 
chialism. Not everything in the heritage 
of each group is of equal value, and a 
good deal may be unsuitable to the mod- 
ern age. Into some of the patterns of 
the various heritages were woven threads 
of hate and prejudice against other 
groups. We must therefore be selec- 


tive in drawing upon our respective cul- 
tures: the principle of selection and in- 
tegration must be our common stake in 
a free America and a happy humanity. 


The liberal and progressive elements 
of our population subscribe to the formu- 
la of “unity through diversity”. Uni- 
formity would reduce us to deadly 
monotony. Differences, on the other 
hand, lend color and interest to the en- 
semble. But if we are to be a symphony 
of cultures, we must all adhere to the 
leit-motif; else we disintegrate into ca- 
cophony. The accent must be on unity. 
Diversity of form must not lead us to 
forget to keep the unifying principle in 
focus. All groups should bring into play 
those aspects of their cultural heritages 
which are consonant with the “promise 
of America”. 


To illustrate: the concept of Freedom 
is basic to the American way of life. 
Its components are national indepen- 
dence, individual franchise, and civil 
liberties. But the concept of Freedom, 
in a variety of forms, is also pivotal in 
the heritages of most, if not all, of the 
nationality groups composing our pop- 
ulation. The Jews cherish the memory 
of the exodus from Egypt, the Macca- 
bean Revolt, the struggle against Rome; 
the English boast of the Magna Charta 
and the subsequent extensions of it; the 
French, the triumph of the Revolution; 
the Germans, the Revolution of 1848; 
the Irish, Italians, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Negroes, Poles — who does not refer 
with pride to their struggles for freedom 
and independence? A Pageant of Free- 
dom, in which all national groups bring 
into play the story of the struggle for 
freedom of their own forbears would 
indeed be a richly instructive spectacle 
and a very fitting celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. And so with the other 
cardinal principles and ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy; and so with the other 
American national holidays. 


Thus can the American way of life be 
enriched by the heritages of its ethnic 
communities. 


ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL THESES IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 1942-1943 


Assembled by 
Otto Mayer and Wiese ELLEN DonAHOoE* 


HESE ABSTRACTS of research 

on the doctoral level were brought 
together with the cooperation of the 
professors in charge of the research and 
the student investigators, in the several 
graduate schools, the latter having pre- 
pared the summaries of their studies. 
The field is that of religious education 
and closely related interests. However, 
this collection cannot be regarded as 
covering all doctoral theses in religious 
education for the year 1942-1943; there 
are occasional studies in other fields or 
in state-supported institutions which are 
of real significance for religious educa- 
tion. 

This is the fifth in a series of annual 
collections or abstracts of this kind; the 
earlier issues, which appeared in mimeo- 
graphed form, may be secured from the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, at 25 cents each. 
Fercuson, M. L., Modern Schools of 

Psychological Thought and Their In- 

fluence Upon the Functions of the 

Ministry. Southwestern Baptist Theo- 

logical Seminary, Seminary Hill, 

Texas, D.R.E., 1943, 226 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: J. M. Price, 

chairman, T. B. Maston, and W. L. 

Howse. 

Problem and Limits. Three purposes 
undergirded the study: first, to sift out 


*Otto Mayer is Director of Research and 
Wiebe Ellen Donahoe Research Assistant of 
the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Reprints of this article may be or- 
dered from the International Council at 25 
cents per copy. 


the essential teachings of the leading 
schools of psychological thought; sec- 
ond, to examine the total task of the 
modern ministry to discover what the 
minister actually does, and then to evalu- 
ate the phases of his work to determine 
as far as possible whether his service 
might not be made more effective by the 
use of the psychological approach and 
emphasis; and third, to show how mod- 
ern psychological thought has influenced 
the life and the work of the minister. 
The unity of the thesis is to be found in 
the total influence of the entire field of 
psychology upon the total ministerial 
task. 

Procedure. The study is primarily a 
“job analysis” of these various schools 
of thought as the founders and outstand- 
ing leaders themselves have given ex- 
pression to their views in their published 
literature. Interviews were had with 
some 500 ministers, ranging from min- 
isterial students serving small rural 
churches to pastors of large city 
churches. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) Very 
few ministers now on the field believe 
that their college and seminary training 
was adequate for the task they are now 
called upon to do. (2) The school of 
psychological thought dominant in the 
colleges and seminaries in which the 
ministers are trained does have an un- 
mistakable influence upon their respec- 
tive ministries. (3) A successful min- 
istry must be undergirded by a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of psychology. 
A psychological rather than a philosophi- 
cal interpretation of the Scriptures adds 
immeasurably to the effectiveness of the 
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preaching function; only those with a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of edu- 
cational psychology can set up and direct 
a worthy program of Christian educa- 
tion; and pastoral visiting takes on 
added meaning and added values, if 
done in the light of an adequate knowl- 
edge of personality development and the 
technique of spiritual counseling. 


Jounson, L. D., A Psychological Study 
of Christian Conversion. Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Th.D., 1942, 180 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Gaines S. Dob- 
bins, chairman, J. B. Weatherspoon, 
and Kyle M. Yates. 


Problem and Limits. The problem of 
the thesis is outlined in the question: 
Can we apply the newer scientific knowl- 
edge concerning the nature of personal- 
ity to attain a more accurate description 
of Christian conversion, its necessity, its 
variations, and its causes? It involved 
determining the extent to which an ap- 
plication of psychological principles to a 
religious phenomenon would be valid, 
and included discovering techniques of 
producing conversion which are in ac- 
cord with the laws of personality, as well 
as pragmatic criteria for measuring the 
value of theological and philosophical 
theories concerning this experience. The 
subjective nature of the data in the 
study is rcognized as a limitation. The 
limited field in which psychology may 
speak authoritatively was pointed out, its 
task being descriptive rather than one of 
evaluation. 


Procedure. Since Christian conver- 
sion involves a personality, it appeared 
that the first task would be to set up a 
picture of personality. From this de- 
scription of personality, its need for a 
conversion experience was described in 
psychological terminology. Then fol- 
lowed a psychological examination of the 
nature of Christian conversion, its gen- 
eral types, and its determining factors 
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— subjective (that is, drives, physio- 
logical changes, temperament), and ob- 
jective (that is, theological, sociological, 
educational). 


Findings and Conclusions. The find- 
ings were as follows: an adequate ap- 
proach to the problem of Christian con- 
version must be upon the realistic basis 
of personality study; the Christian con- 
cept of sin finds strength in the psycho- 
logical approach; the personality strives 
for integration — conversion is an at- 
tempt at integration and is, therefore, a 
matter of progressive achievement; and 
efforts to secure conversions must ac- 
knowledge individual differences. The 
chief conclusion reached was that Chris- 
tion education holds the key to many of 
the problems of Christian conversion, 
and that through education, choices and 
decisions necessary to conversion will 
be largely in keeping with the habits of 
thought and action built up in childhood 
and youth. 


McNEtL, Jesse Jat, The Development 
of a Plan for the In-service Educa- 
tion of the Church School Teachers 
and Leaders of the National Baptist 
Convention, United States of America, 
Incorporated. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New 
York, Ed. D., 1943, 93 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: F. Ernest John- 
son, chairman, and Margaret E. 


Forsyth. 


Problem and Limits. The project was 
limited to what could be done through 
one of the subsidiary bodies of the Con- 
vention — The National Sunday School 
and Baptist Training Union Congress, 
whose purpose it is “to promote Chris- 
tian education” in the local Baptist 
churches through the leadership educa- 
tion of their teachers and leaders as 
they assemble once a year for in-service 
education. The problem was to deter- 
mine how the Congress might be im- 
proved to provide the best possible lead- 
ership education program for its con- 
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stituency and to make the most satis- 
factory contribution possible toward the 
Christian education of these teachers 
and leaders. The problems and needs of 
local church schools were sought, and 
the present leadership educational pro- 
gram of the Congress was then studied 
with a view to determining its adequacy 
for meeting such needs and problems of 
its constituency as individuals and as a 
racial group. 


Procedure. A composite picture of 
the situation of the Sunday church 
schools of the Convention was sought. 
Data related to this purpose were ob- 
tained from the 533 replies made in an- 
swer to a questionnaire sent to 1,000 
local school superintendents in 34 states, 
and from anecdotal records made of in- 
terviews with teachers and other leaders 
and on the basis of observation of their 
work. 


Bulletins 501, The First Series 
Courses of the Standard Leadership 
Curriculum, and 502, The Standard 
Leadership Curriculum Second Series 
Courses, of the International Council 
of Religious Education were studied in 
the light of the data collected for their 
adequacy as the present curricula of the 
Congress. 


Findings and Conclusions. It was re- 
vealed that : all teachers and leaders were 
volunteers, that a large majority of 
them had received less than eight years 
of schooling, and that the number hav- 
ing had courses in leadership education 
was negligible; that the majority of the 
schools used the Improved Uniform Les- 
sons, that practically all classes were 
organized for the teaching of subject 
matter, and that teaching was neither 
related to the work-a-day world of the 
pupils nor to the historical situation out 
of which lessons come; and finally, that 
the present program of the Congress is 
not adequately meeting the needs and 
problems of these teachers and leaders, 
- nor is the Congress organized in the 
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most effective way for this purpose. 


The outstanding conclusion drawn 
from these findings is that any adequate 
program for the leadership education of 
these teachers and leaders must fully 
comprehend the situation in which they 
live and labor, and be based upon their 
particular problems and needs as a group 
as well as individuals. It was upon this 
conclusion that the author developed a 
plan for the Congress which would con- 
tribute the most toward the upgrading 
of its teachers and leaders now in serv- 
ice. 


CHARLES Etvan, The Theo- 
logical Basis of Christian Nurture in 
American Methodism. Yale Univer- 
sity, Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Ph.D., 1943. 420 pages. 
Publication projected. 


Luther A. 
Weigle, chairman, Paul H. Vieth, and 
Hugh Hartshorne. 


Problem and Scope. This in an in- 
quiry into the spiritual status of young 
children as interpreted in Methodist doc- 
trine, with the aim of discovering the 
basis for a program of religious educa- 
tion which is afforded by the theological 
tradition of Methodism. Central in this 
problem is the attitude of Methodists 
toward the necessity of a personal expe- 
rience of the new birth on the part of 
children. Although the investigation is 
limited to American Methodism, it in- 
cludes the writings of the leading Eng- 
lish Methodists which were used as 
authoritative by American Methodists. 
Attention is focused on the nineteenth 
century rather than on contemporary 
opinion. 

Procedure. Preliminary investigation 
included a survey of Methodist bibli- 
ography to determine the main theo- 
logical writers. The works of a suc- 
cession of these were consulted, and 
some facts were secured from biograph- 
ical sources. Actions of the General 
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Conference were noted. Methodist peri- 
odicals were also used. Conflicting 
schools of thought were traced, and the 
claims of later Methodists were tested 
by an examination of their sources. The 
material is presented mainly in chrono- 
logical order with considerable quotation 
from the sources. 


Findings and Conclusions. Methodism 
spread the doctrine that salvation is con- 
ditioned on the exercise of free moral 
agency. According to this Arminian 
theology: (1) There is an evil bent in 
human nature. However, God’s grace 
is available to all, and works in a pre- 
paratory manner even before regenera- 
tion. This freely extended grace fur- 
nishes the basis for faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the Christian training of 
children. (2) Infants are in a favorable 
relation to God, being embraced in his 
gracious provisions. Though they are 
free from condemnation, the doctrine 
that they are regenerated must be con- 
sidered an aberration. (3) Spiritual life 
may be awakened in a young child at the 
beginning of his moral career, and by 
diligent nurture he may be preserved 
from spending a portion of his life in 
alienation from God. 


Horace Bushnell is linked with Meth- 
odism, both as to the influence which it 
had on him and as to the impetus which 
he gave to the discussion of the status 
of children by Methodists. 


RouTrenserc, Hyman Jacos, Rabbinic 
Interpretations of Amos. Boston Uni- 


versity, Graduate School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Ph.D., 1943, 230 
pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Howard M. Le- 
Sourd, chairman, Elmer A. Leslie, 
Samuel Kurland and Earl Marlatt. 


Problem and Limits. The problem of 
the study was defined as follows. Did 


the ancient rabbis shed any light on the 
life and personality of the prophet 
Amos? Did they make any contribution 
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to the understanding of the text of 
Amos? Did they interpret the verses in 
Amos according to their plain and literal 
meaning (Peshat), or did they give them 
a homiletical and artificial interpretation 
(Derash)? Did the rabbis comment on 
all the verses in Amos? How do their 
interpretations of Amos compare with 
those of representative modern biblical 
scholars ? 


Procedure. To find the answer to the 
above questions, the author investigated 
the entire field of ancient rabbinic litera- 
ture which includes the Mishnah, the 
Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds, the 
various Midrashim (halakic and hag- 
gadic) and the Targum or Aramaic ver- 
sion of the Bible. For the modern in- 
terpretations of Amos, the commentaries 
chiefly employed were those of W. R. 
Harper, R. S. Cripps and S. R. Driver. 
An exhaustive study was made of all 
rabbinic passages containing references 
to the prophet Amos and his book. Then 
a critical analysis was made of them in 
order to determine into what categories 
they could be classified and how they 
compare with the interpretations of mod- 
ern biblical commentators. 


Findings and Conclusions. The fol- 
lowing were the findings. (1) The rab- 
bis comment on 93 verses in Amos out 
of a total of 146. (2) There is no unity 
in the rabbinic interpretations of Amos. 
(3) The interpretations fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: halakic (legal), hag- 
gadic (non-legal), philological, and 
proof texts. The haggadic interpreta- 
tions may be subdivided into the follow- 
ing classifications: historical, homileti- 
cal, exegetical, mystical, and messianic 
and eschatological. (4) The halakic or 
legal interpretations disclose incredible 
ingenuity, but may at times seem forced 
and far-fetched. (5) The haggadic inter- 
pretations show that it was characteristic 
of the rabbis, as it was of the entire 
Orient, to indulge in hyperbole and to 
recount tales that are most fantastic. 
(6) The rabbis frequently departed from 
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the literal meaning of the verse because 
of their desire to expound Scripture for 
purposes of edification, consolation and 
exhortation. (7) It is chiefly in the 
philological interpretations that the rab- 
bis help us to understand the text of 
Amos. (8) The interpretations of the 
rabbis frequently differ from those of 
modern scholars, although in some in- 
stances they anticipate the interpreta- 
tions of the latter. (9) In the proof 
texts, the rabbis quote from Scripture in 
order to give biblical support to their 
opinions—be they halakic or haggadic, 
which practice was based on the pre- 
sumption that all truths are contained 
in Scripture. 

All in all the rabbinic interpretations 
served to widen the scope of the pro- 
phetic utterances of Amos. His oracles, 
according to the rabbis, were not lim- 
ited to the people of his own generation 
but applied also to past and future gen- 
erations. The rabbinic interpretations 
helped to enrich and deepen the ethical 
and spiritual message of Amos by adding 
to it many homilies, legends and para- 
bles. As a result of the rabbinic inter- 
pretations, Amos looms not merely as a 
prophet of his own generation but rather 
as a prophet whose message applies to 
all generations. 

ScHWartTz, LAWRENCE W., Curriculum 
Development in a Reform Jewish 
School. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York, 
Ed.D., 1942, 174 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: F. Ernest John- 
son, chairman, Margaret E. Forsyth, 
and Isaac L. Kandel. 


Problem and Limits. This is the re- 
port of a project carried on over a num- 
ber of years in the Jewish Community 
Center of White Plains, New York. It 
analyzes the changes that are taking 
place both in Reform Judaism and in 
the theory and practice of American 
education, with the intent of reflecting 
these changes as they occur in the cur- 
riculum of the religious school. 
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Procedure. The author describes what 
are really two interdependent projects. 
The first is an adult education project in 
which parents, out of their own expe- 
riences and convictions, are helped to 
formulate a philosophy of Jewish life to 
serve as a guide in the religious educa- 
tion of their children. In this philosophy, 
Judaism is considered as a religion, but 
the term “religion” is defined quite 
broadly as “the valuational aspect of 
life.” God represents the integration of 
all values in one inclusive concept. Wor- 
ship is the expression of our devotion to 
God and to the values which he em- 
bodies. Torah is the discovery of life’s 
values from the experience and wisdom 
of the Jewish people. Customs and in- 
stitutions are employed to conserve 
values. Culture is the expression of 
values through language, literature and 
art. Israel represents the pursuit of 
values through group conduct. 


The second related project is the at- 
tempt to apply the conclusions reached 
on each of the above topics to the cur- 
riculum of the religious school. The 
author explains the methods used in 
teaching children about God, educating 
for worship, developing ethical character 
through the ideals of Torah, observing 
the Sabbath and holidays, participating 
in the program of the synagogue, teach- 
ing Hebrew, appreciating the Bible and 
Jewish literature, artistic expression, 
teaching Jewish history, evoking an in- 
terest in Palestine, and helping the chil- 
dren adjust themselves to the non-Jewish 
environment both as Americans and as 
Jews. 


Findings and Conclusions. The find- 
ings are indicated throughout the report 
as they grow out of the actual expe- 
riences of the children in the school. 
They are too varied to submit to effec- 
tive summary. The outstanding con- 
clusion would seem to be the desirability 
of giving parents a goodly share of the 
responsibility in developing the aims and 
objectives of the curriculum. This must 
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be a continuous process to keep pace 
with the rapidly changing conditions of 
life and thought and education, and to 
reach the parents of new pupils entering 
the school. 


Stone, THomas ArcHIE, The Training 
of Teachers of Religion in the Protes- 
tant Sunday Schools of the United 
States. Yale University, Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Ph.D., 1943, 480 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Luther A. Wei- 
gle, chairman, Hugh Hartshorne, 
Clarence P. Shedd, and Paul H. 
Vieth. 


Problems and Limits. This study 
traced the development of teacher train- 
ing in Protestant Sunday schools of the 
United States during approximately a 
century, from 1824 to 1922. 


Procedure. The programs of parti- 
cular denominations, individual publish- 
ers, the International Sunday School 
Association, and the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations 
and reports published by the Religious 
Education Association furnished much 
of the source material. The libraries of 
Yale University and those of the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and New 
Haven were used. The study was writ- 
ten as a special story from history, with 
the chronological development of the 
various plans and emphases noted. 


Summary. In the first historical pe- 
riod of nationally organized Sunday 
school work, from 1824 to 1872, sugges- 
tions as to modes of teaching and plans 
or organization were made in the mate- 
rials provided for the teachers. Away 
from a plan of unsystematized memori- 
zation of biblical passages, the movement 
was toward selected lessons in order 
that the teacher, with the aid of prepared 
helps, might give to and call forth from 
the pupils an exposition of assigned 
verses. There were question books, 


source materials on geography and social 
and periodicals. 


customs, Monthly 
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concerts and organized classes of teach- 
ers were popular before the first na- 
tional conventions were held in 1832 and 
1833. Later, institutes were promoted, 
pleas made for normal schools, Palestine 
classes held, and a training course out- 
lined. 


With the adoption of the International 
System of Uniform Lessons, helps could 
be supplied more easily for the teacher. 
Weekly teachers’ meetings, normal 
classes, and institutes were well adapted 
to the use of such lessons. Seminaries 
and Bible training schools made an effort 
to improve the leadership of the Sunday 
school. Early in the period, the Chau- 
tauqua Institute was organized. Denom- 
inations and state associations estab- 
lished normal departments and normal 
courses were prepared. The Committee 
on Education and the Secretary of 
Teacher Training were appointed in 
1903 and the first elementary standards 
approved. The leadership of the organ- 
ized primary teachers, the principles of 
grading, the study of psychology, the 
work of G. Stanley Hall, his theories of 
recapitulation and catharsis, and the 
Child Study Movement were factors 
leading to the adoption of optional pri- 
mary lessons in 1896, optional advanced 
lessons in 1905, and graded lessons in 
1908. 


From 1908 to 1922, the curriculum 
of religious education was extended to 
embrace religious life, while at the same 
time it was held necessary to adapt the 
materials and methods to the periods of 
life and to make the whole person-cen- 
tered. The teacher was not taught how 
to teach rather than what to teach, and 
yet the First Standard Course in Teach- 
er Training of 1908 called for 50 les- 
sons, with at least 20 on the Bible and 
the advance course provided for double 
that number of lessons. In spite of the 
suggestion of Athearn and his committee 
of the Religious Education Association, 
some study of the Bible was continually 
included. A three years’ course was ap- 
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proved by the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations in 1916 
and 1917 and soon adopted by the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association’s 
Convention, with the third year on spe- 
cialization in the various departments 
and fields of work. Following the re- 
organization of international Sunday 
school agencies in 1922, the teacher 
training program was to be further ex- 
panded. 


TREADWAY, CHARLES FRANKLIN, Evan- 
gelism and Christian Nurture. South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Th.D., 1942, 149 
pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Gaines S. Dob- 
bins, chairman, J. B. Weatherspoon, 
and J. McKee Adams. 


Problem and Limits. The study was 
made to answer the question: How may 
Christian nurture be made an asset to a 
vital program of evangelism? The pur- 
pose was to determine the value of the 
“revivalistic” type of evangelism as com- 
pared with the slower and more thor- 
ough educational method; to determine 
the New Testament pattern of evange- 
lism and the deviations which the his- 
torical evangelistic viewpoints have made 
from the original pattern; and finally, to 
determine how nearly in accordance 
with Christ’s evangelistic method is the 
present emphasis on educational means, 
particularly the “new” creative educa- 
tion. 


Generally, the relation between evan- 
gelism and education from the begin- 
ning of New Testament times is con- 
sidered. Specifically, the educational 
trends of the twentieth century and their 
relation and value to an adequate pro- 
gram of evangelism were studied with 
particular emphasis placed upon the 
value of the new, creative type of edu- 
cation. 


Procedure. Materials on evangelism 
and Christian education and their rela- 
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tion were gathered and studied. Con- 
clusions were reached on the basis of 
the findings growing out of the study of 
these materials. 


Findings and Conclusions. These were 
as follows: evangelism is not merely the 
“cataclysmic” conversion of an individ- 
ual, but is more adequately conceived as 
the whole of his religious experience 
which composes his experience of salva- 
tion; very few individuals are “convert- 
ed” after reaching their majority and so, 
therefore, the early or “educational” 
years are most important to an adequate 
program of evangelism; Christian nur- 
ture does not take the place of evange- 
lism but becomes the most effective 
means in the evangelistic program, for 
it provides for a fuller and more intel- 
ligent religious experience and growth; 
no one type, but the best from all the 
methods of education must be incorpor- 
ated in an effective evangelistic program, 
with the “new” education being espe- 
cially valuable because of its emphasis 
on the whole personality and all of life’s 
experiences; and, finally, the factors 
most vitally affecting a program of evan- 
gelism are the home, the church, the 
community, and current conditions, with 
the home, because of its influence dur- 
ing the formative years of the child’s 
life, being the best agency for laying 
through Christian nurture the founda- 
tion for a vital and effective evangelistic 
program. 

Troyer, Lewis, The Social 
Matrix for Development of Religious 
Personality... University of Chicago, 
Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois, 
Ph.D., 1942, 210 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: William C. Bow- 


er, chairman, Samuel C. Kincheloe, 
and Herbert Blumer. 


Problem and Limits. The purpose of 
this investigation was to determine what 
the materials of the social environment, 


1. A more detailed summary in Religious Edu- 
cation, 38:250-66, July-August 1943. 
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the specific conditions in group life are 
upon which the individual makes drafts 
in becoming a religious personality. The 
problem, as thus phrased, has a socio- 
psychological frame of reference. The 
author arrived at his conclusions 
through development of the implications 
contained in the so-called symbolic in- 
teractionist viewpoint in social psychol- 
ogy, as distinguished from the stimulus- 
response approach on the one side, and 
from theories of biological or cultural 
determinism on the other side. The 
writings of John Dewey, Charles Horton 
Cooley, and George Herbert Mead were 
taken as representative of the viewpoint 
interpreted. 


Procedure. An analysis and summary 
of the contributions of each of the above 
social psychologists were made. These 
were then compared, contrasted, and in- 
tegrated into a synthetic statement of 
the general position, in which the major 
concepts of the problem (personality, 
social matrix, religious, and develop- 
ment) were given precise definition. 
Upon this foundation of understanding, 
the author listed and discussed six con- 
ditions of community or group life nec- 
essary to growth in religious personality. 


Findings and Conclusions. The find- 
ings revealed that the indispensable ma- 
trix for development of personality is a 
social process of symbolic interaction, 
or communication. Looked at from a 
collective standpoint, this process may 
be called community ; from a distributive 
point of view, it is personality. Devel- 
opment is synonymous in both person- 
ality and community with the progres- 
sive extension and enrichment of the 
process of symbolic interaction. Such 
development is contingent upon the pres- 
~ ence within the communal-personal en- 
vironment of the following six condi- 
tions: intimacy and completeness of as- 
sociation; variety and range of stimuli 
and suggestions ; voluntary and cognitive 
participation in commonly shared ends 
and activities; deliberative rather than 
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impulsive method in dealing with prob- 
lems, conflicts, and crises; devotion to 
the realization of ideal possibilities ; and 
unity in an organizing perspective giving 
meaning and value to specific phases of 
life. In terms of further investigation 
and practical application, the author pro- 
posed these conditions as criteria for 
assessing the effectiveness of all particu- 
lar milieus, fellowships, groups, and in- 
stitutions in relation to the objective of 
promoting personal religious growth. 


Tyms, James D., The History of Reli- 
gious Education Among Negro Bap- 


tists. Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Ph.D., 1942, 352 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Henry H. 


Meyer, chairman, Richard M. Cam- 
eron, Howard M. LeSourd, and Earl 
Marlatt. 


Problem and Limits. The problem 
was defined as follows: to investigate 
the historical development of religious 
education among Negro Baptists in the 
social pattern of America; to discover 
and examine critically the influences giv- 
ing rise to the stages in the development 
of religious education; and to indicate 
what Negro Baptists have contributed to 
the process of religious education among 
themselves. 


The study is limited to Negro Baptists 
known as the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, Incorporated. Data for the study 
were gathered from general history, 
church history, missionary reports, min- 
utes, questionnaires, and Sunday school 
literature. 


Procedure. The data have been or- 
ganized in proper relation to the social 
pattern of America from pre-emancipa- 
tion days to 1941. The following peri- 
ods are conveniently arranged for the 
development of the study: religious edu- 
cation before emancipation, during which 
time special consideration was given to 
the task of making Christians of black 
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men; the dawn of freedom and subse- 
quent efforts to reconstruct the person- 
ality of degraded human beings under 
the influence of a reawakened God-con- 
sciousness, (1865-1896) ; and the period 
of organized efforts among Negroes 
who sought to share the burden of per- 
sonal uplift among themselves and as- 
sumed personal responsibility to God, 
country, and the race, (1895-1941). 
Findings and Conclusion. The signi- 
ficant findings were these: (1) The his- 
tory of religious education among Negro 
Baptists has partially fulfilled the norma- 
tive definition proposed for religious ed- 
ucation in this study. The introduction 
of God-consciousness into human expe- 
rience in such a way as to yield ideals, 
ethical conduct, persons of honor with 
possibilities of immortality seems to be 
the inclusive meaning of the history of 
religious education among Negro Bap- 
tists. (2) No sound theological, socio- 
logical, pedagogical, ethical, and psycho- 
logical principles of religious education 
have been established independently by 
Negro Baptists. They have appropriated 
the best thought and insight that have 
emerged from the more progressive 
movements in religious education. (3) 
Negro Baptists have adopted the major 
objectives of religious education as they 
have been formulated by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
These aims are adjusted to the peculiar 
needs of the Negro which give rise to 
an emphasis on curriculum content best 
suited for meeting the needs of black 
men in a bi-racial social order. (4) The 
procedure used to realize the special de- 
nominational lesson aims and the eight 
major objectives accepted by the Inter- 
national Council consists, predominantly, 
of explanation, exposition, and practical 
application. There is little opportunity 


provided in curriculum procedure for a 
life-centered approach. 

The important conclusion is that Ne- 
gro Baptists in curriculum planning must 
take into consideration the advisability 
of encouraging the life-centered ap- 
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proach. Their own efforts must make 
use increasingly of the approach which 
gives growing persons concrete experi- 
ence in living religiously. This approach 
should be inclusive of all the Bible con- 
tent needed for inspiring developing per- 
sons to greater loyalty to God, teachings 
and ideals of Jesus, Christian character, 
and a social order embodying the ideal 
of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


Van CATLEDGE, JOHN, Jr., A Critical 
Evaluation of the Intermediate-senior 
Curriculum of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Ph.D., 1943, 197 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. J. William 
Myers, chairman, Edna M. Baxter, 
and Moses Bailey. 

Problem and Limits. This study 
sought to determine “the degree of ade- 
quacy and relevancy of the intermediate- 
senior curriculum of Christian education 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church.” It was an attempt to 
determine the underlying philosophy of 
Christian education adhered to by those 
responsible for the writing and publica- 
tion of the curriculum. 


Procedure. The data examined and 
evaluated in this study included the 
teaching content and educational pro- 
cedure published in the quarterlies, and 
the helps for teachers provided in the 
monthly Church School Herald-Journal 
for Intermediate-seniors for 1942. These 
data were evaluated in the light of their 
implications for the social situation of 
Negro boys and girls, the valid findings 
of modern biblical scholarship, and the 
reliable findings and insight of Christian 
thinkers and educators. 


Findings and Conclusions. These in- 
cluded the following. (1) Some of the 
material for worship was found to be 
promotive of ethical Christianity, but on 
the whole the emphasis tended toward 
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emotionalism. (2) The Bible and the 
commentaries on biblical texts were used 
primarily to support the doctrinal teach- 
ings of the Church and to teach moral 
precepts. There was no apparent evi- 
dence of the influence of the findings of 
modern biblical scholarship or the use of 
the historical approach. (3) It was 
found that almost half of the teaching 
content was concrete in its possibilities 
for the Christian education of Negro 
youth, but there were no facts from the 
real life situation of the pupils presented 
in the quarterlies. Hence, the lessons 
were not vital and real. The majority 
of the lessons ran the gamut of biblical 
history without regard for the cultural 
context. (4) The educational proce- 
dures aimed at the transmission of sub- 
ject matter and pupil “conversion,” there 
being few provisions for pupil doing and 
thinking together. (5) There were def- 
inite trends in the curriculum toward the 
liberal or progressive points of view, 
but the predominant principles adhered 
to belong to the orthodox or transmis- 
sive philosophy of Christian education. 


Yunc-Cu’1nc, A Plan for the 
Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers in Hopei Province, China. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York, Ed.D., 
1943. 


Sponsoring Committee: WHarrison S. 
Elliott, chairman, Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, and Margaret E. Forsyth. 


Problems and Limits. Education in 
future China will become meaningless, 
if it makes no contribution to the life 
problems of the people, to the improve- 
ment of the living conditions, and to the 
happiness of all. Because of the impor- 
tance of the education of the youth in 
post-war Hopei Province as well as in 
all of China, the secondary schools in 
the period of reconstruction possess the 
most strategic position. Competent 


teachers are the key without which the 
function of secondary education cannot 
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be fulfilled. Hence, the education of 


- secondary school teachers in Hopei is 


the primary interest of the writer. The 
purpose of this project was to formulate 
a plan, showing the procedures for edu- 
cating competent secondary school teach- 
ers in Hopei Province in order to meet 
its post-war needs. 


Procedure. An investigation of the 
present situation in Hopei Province in- 
cluded a study of: the crucial needs of 
Hopei Province in relation to the post- 
war reconstruction, the school systems, 
and ways in which schools are failing to 
meet needs and life. Then the possible 
contribution of education to meet these 
needs was studied carefully. According 
to the post-war educational needs, a plan 
was worked out for educating secondary 
school teachers in order to bring about 
the most satisfactory reconstruction of 
the life of the common people. 


Findings and Conclusions. The find- 
ings were as follows: (1) There is a 
need for developing competent teachers 
for secondary education oriented to the 
post-war needs teacher education must 
provide: rich background of general cul- 
ture, grasp of provincial and national 
problems, first-hand experience in deal- 
ing with community problems, mastery 
of the new psychology and philosophy of 
education, competence in teaching and 
guidance, and a personal life philosophy. 
(2) To meet this need, a plan for pre- 
service training, involving the following 
phases, was proposed: the establishment 
of a teachers college; recruitment and 
selection of students with great care; the 
adoption of curriculum and instruction 
based on the interests, needs, and prob- 
lems of the province and organized 
around observation, apprenticeship par- 
ticipation, and practice teaching ; and the 
gearing of the course of study into the 
field work approached from the guid- 
ance point of view which should perme- 
ate the whole curriculum. (3) In-serv- 
ice education, involving the following, is 
as important as pre-service training: 
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effective supervision, internship and fol- 

low-up work, school activities, summer 

schools, and teachers’ organizations. 

Unless the professional training of 
teachers is emphasized and a firm foun- 
dation is laid, there is no hope for the 
improvement of the secondary education 
in Hopei Province. The improvement 
of the secondary education is the key 
for future national reconstruction upon 
which the fate of post-war China de- 
pends. 

Waite, F. Laurence, Religious Edu- 
cation in the Senior High Schools of 
the Presbyterian Mission in Syria. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York, Ed.D., 
1942, 195 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. El- 
liott, chairman, D. J. Fleming, and D. 
G. Tewksbury. 


Problem and Limits. The author was 
interested in knowing what could be 
done to make religious education more 
meaningful and vital in the senior high 
schools (seven schools, 400 pupils) of 
the Syria Mission of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
The students live in and are represent- 
ative of the complex political, racial, lin- 
guistic, religious, and social situation 
which exists in Syria and Lebanon. Over 
all towers “totalitarian” Islam. In spite 
of many difficulties, the mission schools 
have had a large degree of freedom as 
compared with similiar schools in the 
neighboring Near Eastern countries. 


Procedure. Following a description 
and evaluation of the existing situation, 
an effort was made to discover what 
present-day education in the United 
States, both general and religious, had to 
offer as regards a policy and program. 


Findings and Conclusions. (1) The 
scope of the religious function of the 
Mission’s schools may be defined as fol- 
lows: religion should be a strong moti- 
vating element in the total educational 


experience; religion as an element of 
culture should have a place in the cur- 
riculum along with other major factors 
in life; an inter-faith approach to re- 
ligion is impossible at the present time; 
these mission schools offer one of the 
best existing opportunities in Syria with- 
in which religious values can be expe- 
rienced and tested ; and a distinctive con- 
tribution to Syrians which these schools 
can offer is the opportunity to examine 
life from what to them is a minority 
point of view, the Protestant Christian. 
(2) The contributions of American edu- 
cation as regards the nature of religion 
and education are these: what regarding 
life as an organic whole means for re- 
ligious education; what religion as an 
experience in fellowship implies; and or- 
ganization and use of curriculum ma- 
terial from the functional and experience 
-centered point of view. (3) The study 
closes with some suggestions as to how 
experimentation, using the knowledge 
gained in the study, might proceed. 
Tuomas Leonarp, The 
Methodist Mission to the Slaves. Yale 
University, Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, Ph.D., 1943, 439 
pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Luther A. Wei- 
gle, chairman, Hugh Hartshorne, and 
Paul H. Vieth. 


Problem and Limits. The purpose of 
the writer was to set forth a simple, 
though fairly comprehensive, narrative 
of the Methodist mission to the slaves 
from its beginning in 1829, until the 
organization of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1870. Begun under 
the auspices of the South Carolina Con- 
ference, and continued as a project of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, this 
movement became, after 1844, the chief 
missionary enterprise of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The disserta- 
tion undertakes to trace the history of 
the mission and to give an accurate ac- 
count of its nature, scope, objectives, 
and results. A further aim is to portray 
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the characteristic attitudes and responses 
of the slaves. 


Procedure. The account begins with 
the work of John Wesley and reveals 
the principal factors which led to the 
establishment of systematic missionary 
operations for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican slaves. The activities of the pioneer 
Methodists are discussed briefly. The 
main theme is introduced in the second 
chapter which tells of the establishment 
of the first missions. Later divisions 
continue the story through the ante- 
bellum era. There is a description of 
the missionary’s task and the procedures 
which he used. The treatment includes 
the details of the work and a survey of 
the movement as it developed in the 
various southern conferences. The 
names and locations of the missions are 
given together with the names of many 
of the ministers who served them. The 
writer attempted to make the story as 
complete as available records would per- 
mit. 

The search for adequate sources in- 
cluded unpublished materials, the files 
of Methodist Minutes, historical papers 
and conference records, and the period- 
icals and books of the period. Methodist 
weekly papers such as the Southern 
Christian Advocate, were especially val- 
uable because they carried as a regular 
feature the reports of the missionaries. 
The latter were usually descriptions of 
missionary activities then in progress. 


Findings and Conclusions. The data, 
collected over a wide area, seem to pro- 
vide ample proof that the program of 
oral religious instruction not only held 
a large place in the labors of Southern 
Methodists, but that it also exerted a 
profound influence upon the character 
and attitudes of the slaves. There were 
great limitations to the method and some 
attendant evils which are not ignored. 


ZEITLIN, JOSEPH, American Rabbis— 
Their Religious and Social Attitudes. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, New York, New York, Ph.D., 
1942, 330 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: F. Ernest John- 
son, and Helen Walker. 


Problem and Limits. This study 
sought to answer the following main 
questions: What beliefs do rabbis hold 
with respect to some important issues 
concerning theology, Jewish adjustment, 
and social reconstruction; how are these 
beliefs related to one another; and to 
what extent are these consistent or inte- 
grated? On what issues do rabbis preach 
and teach, and how frequently do they 
preach on these issues? Answers to 
these questions were sought from the 
rabbinate as a whole, as well as from the 
three wings of the rabbinate, namely, 
Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox. 


Procedure. The study begins with a 
documentary investigation of religious 
trends in Judaism since the period of 
Jewish emancipation. The main effort 
of the investigation was based on the 
returns to a questionnaire received from 
approximately 200 rabbis, representing 
about 30 per cent of the constituency of 
the several wings of the rabbinate. 

Findings and Conclusions. The ten- 
dencies, beliefs, and preaching emphases 
of Reform, Conservative and Orthodox 
rabbis differ in a number of important 
respects. 

(1) Tendencies in the beliefs of the 
rabbinate as a whole include the follow- 
ing: toward being naturalistically mind- 
ed, with theological beliefs being placed 
within the framework of a scientific 
world view; toward Jewish nationalism 
in its approach to Jewish life and prob- 
lem; toward a utilitarian moral philoso- 
phy; toward favoring increased social 
responsibility for the welfare of the in- 
dividual and toward being pro-labor ; 
toward favoring the extension of social 
responsibility for education, and the em- 
ployment of education to the end of de- 
veloping social intelligence, there being 
strong opposition to outside control of 
teachers’ opinions ; toward opposition to 
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the denial of freedom of speech to ad- 
vocates of unpopular views; toward fa- 
voring race and sex equality, the weight 
of opinion approving a single standard 
of sex morality; few rabbis would either 
support or oppose the government in 
war unconditionally, the majority re- 
serving the right to arrive at a decision 
in the light of circumstances; and taken 
as a whole, the thinking of the rabbis on 
each issue on which they indicate their 
opinions is fairly free from inconsisten- 
cies—their thinking on theological mat- 
ters seems to be better integrated than 
that on matters of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

(2) The chief differences noted 
among the beliefs of the various wings 
of the rabbinate are: the orthodox rab- 
bis in this study tend to be less definite 
in their opinions and less integrated in 
their thinking than the other rabbis; 
the essential difference between the Re- 
form wing and the two other wings is 
that the members of the former group 
show a lesser tendency to view Jewish 
life from a nationalistic point of view; 
and statistically significant differences 
were found among the wings in the ten- 
dencies noted above on the issues of 
theological beliefs, nationalism, and the 
linkage of Jewish destiny with that of 
mankind in general. 


(3) Among the more important find- 
ings brought out by an examination of 
the preaching emphases of rabbis is that 
topics dealing with Jewish religion and 
life receive decidedly more preaching at- 
tention than those dealing with problems 
of social reconstruction. 


The present beliefs of the American 
rabbinate, as reflected in their responses 


to the questionnaire, seem to be con- 
tinuous with developmental trends in the 
thinking of the rabbinate on matters of 
theology, Jewish life, and social recon- 
struction. 

The constituency of the congre- 
gations, especially of the Reform con- 
gregations, was shown to belong almost 
exclusively to the more comfortable 
strata of American Jewry. In effect, 
this study shows that the rabbinate is 
leading the Jewish element of the Amer- 
ican middle class along the lines of lib- 
eralism and partial socialization in eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


The following theses, which appeared 
respectively in the 1933 and 1942 In- 
ternational Council’s collections of ab- 
stracts of theses, have been published 
recently. 

ANDERSON, Mary Rateicu, Christian 
Education of Girls in South China. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York, Ph.D., 
1933, 413 pages. Published under the 
title, A Cycle in the Celestial King- 
dom, by Heiter-Stark Printing Com- 
pany, Mobile, Alabama, 1943, 365 
pages, $2.00. (Available at Southern 
Baptist Convention book stores or 
from the author, 101 South Carlin 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 

Puituirs, JaMEs H., The Christology of 
Church-school Materials. Yale Uni- 
versity, Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Ph.D., 1942, 436 pages. 
An article based on this thesis pub- 
lished under the title, “The Christol- 
ogy of Protestant Church-school Les- 
sons,” in Religious Education, 38 :308- 
16, September-October 1943. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


R. G. Barker, J. S. Kounin, anv H. F. 
Waricut, Child Behavior and Devel- 
opment. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 652 
pages, $4.00. 

This is a series of 35 representative 
researches in the field of child develop- 
ment. Religious educators will be espe- 
cially interested in such as these: 

Deutsche—The Development of Chil- 
dren’s Concepts of Causal Relations 

MacFarland—Study of Personality 
Development 

Jersild—Studies of Children’s Fears 

Murphy—Social Behavior and Child 
Personality 

Lippitt and White—The 
Climate” of Children’s Groups 

Jones—Development in Adolescence: 
A Case Study 

The book will be found stimulating in 
every part and an excellent reference 
work. It indicates trends in recent re- 
search. 


“Social 


Ernest J. Chave. 
& 


A Christian’s Opportunity, Association 

Press, 75 pages, 50 cents. 

This is the second of the annual Town 
Hall series of lectures on “Religion in 
These Times” inaugurated by the Y. M. 
C. A. of the city of New York. The 
three speakers are Dr. Felix Morley, 
Dorothy Thompson and Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. Their addresses and 
the discussions which followed are here 
printed. The central theme of the three 
lectures is “the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities that Christians have to create a 
better world today.” 


According to Dr. Morley the defi- 
ciency of the League of Nations was not 
one of structure so much as a lack of 
will power, of desire, and of faith. These 
lacking ingredients must be supplied by 
Christianity—“that sense of common 


humanity found in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Dorothy Thompson sees the 
church comforting human souls but 
neglecting to change the structure of so- 
ciety. It is Bishop Oxnam’s thesis that 
“the ethical ideals of Jesus must be 
translated into the realities of the com- 
mon life.” He lists and discusses these 
ideals. 

This booklet could well be used for 
discussion groups of young people and 
adults. 

Samuel P. Franklin. 


ALEXANDER D. Linpsay, Religion, Sci- 
ence, and Society in the Modern 
World. Yale University Press, 73 
pages, $1.50. 

C. E. Raven, Science, Religion and the 
Future. Macmillan, 125 pages, $2.00. 


Seventy-three pages, even though they 
be Terry Lectures, seem rather few for 
the treatment of “religion, science and 
society in the modern world.” Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Lindsay deserves the gratitude 
of readers who have been uncertain as 
to the relation of intellectual life to po- 
litical freedom. 


He puts his finger on some very im- 
portant problems: the paralysis of social 
scientists who think that they must imi- 
tate the procedures of the natural scien- 
tists; the unexpected consequences of 
tolerating the intolerant; the continuing 
blindness to the problem of controlling 
economic power; the persistence of the 
idea that State power is evil and for that 
reason not to be exercised. The author’s 
hero is Roger Williams, despite the lat- 
ter’s understandable failure to foresee 
the trend of social evolution; his villian 
is Thomas Hobbes, although Lindsay ad- 
mits there is “a disturbing amount of 
truth in Hobbes’ grim picture” of man 
and society. I don’t believe that the ex- 
position of Hobbes is just, but that de- 
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fect is balanced by Lindsay’s characteri- 
zation of the religious reactionary who 
would “persuade us to neglect our ob- 
vious duties . . . for considerations so 
remote that they call for no action on 
our part.” The underlying thesis of the 
volume is that “the end of power is to 
make men free.” 


Raven’s Cambridge lectures are in al- 
most complete contrast to Lindsay’s Ter- 
ry lectures, despite the similarity of titles. 
Raven thinks that the present crisis of 
civilization grows out of the conflict be- 
tween science and religion. This conflict, 
which he regards as unnecessary, is said 
to have deprived humanity of any co- 
herent and organizing purpose. The au- 
thor’s remedy seems to be the establish- 
ment of a belief in the existence of di- 
vine purpose in nature. 


The third lecture contains some inter- 
esting details of the Darwinian contro- 
versy; but that is about all that can be 
said for the book. 


Both Lindsay and Raven hope that 
religion will in our time attain the vision 
of a better life than we are now living. 

Wayne A. R. Leys. 


Doucias CLypE Macrintosu, Personal 
Religion. Scribner’s, 411 pages, $3.00. 


This volume by Professor Macintosh 
is a companion to his previous book en- 
titled Social Religion. Here he stresses 
the importance of the experience of re- 
ligion personally. By a unique method 
of introducing considerable biographical 
matter he furnishes illustrations of per- 
sonal religion. One would expect more 
numerous, briefer illustrations of per- 
sonal religious experience rather than 
drawing upon limited territory both as 
to locale and also as to persons. Much 
of the material to illustrate personal re- 
ligion of an earlier day is drawn from 
the New England background. A quite 
different type of personal religion might 
have been found in other sections of our 
country. However, since Dr. Macintosh 
had access to heretofore unpublished 
material it is of value to have it pre- 
served in this book. 


The author deals with the principles 
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and the propagation of personal religion. 
In the former section he deals with the 
fundamental Christian concepts and doc- 
trines and analyzes them very thorough- 
ly. In all the treatment he gives both 
the old statement of a central doctrine 
together with its new presentation. His 
final offering is a synthesis of the old 
and new and he makes the old doctrine 
acceptable to the modern mind. This is a 
task of the modern church — not to dis- 
card the old so much as to present the 
old in a new and appealing form. 


The volume presents the history of re- 
ligion in America, and the theology of 
both early and latter times. It is a 
compendium of American Christianity 
or Christian theology. The book is a 
composite of important doctrines and es- 
sential efforts of the church. The read- 
er who anticipates a systematic theology 
or a warm “devotional book,” fails to 
find either; but he does discover a very 
useful presentation of Christianity as it 
has been and is being experienced in life. 
The section on Religious Education 


points out the various approaches, con- 
trasting especially the former evangelistic 
emphasis and the modern academic treat- 


ment. 


Paul H. Heisey. 


Rosert S. McELHrinney and Henry L. 
Smitu, Personality and Character 
Building. Light & Life Press, Winona 
Lake, Indiana, 345 pages, $2.00. 

As the authors point out, the school 
has always been concerned with char- 
acter building, although it has not al- 
ways been consciously oriented in that 
direction. They plead for clarified ob- 
jectives and methodology. 

Of course, the school is a character 
building agency, by virtue of its human 
inter-relationships, although the direc- 
tion of such character training depends 
almost entirely upon the moral quality 
of those responsible for its immediate 
impartation. High grade teachers are 
more important than refined methods. 

The authors agree that, where there is 
a community demand for it, religion 
might with profit be given a larger place 
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in the program. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether character education can ever 
be effective apart from religion. By 
implication, therefore, teachers must 
themselves be vitally religious to do an 
effective character building job. 


The book is hardly inclusive enough 
to serve as a good reference work, nor 
does it offer an adequate solution of the 
problem our schools face. Its chief de- 
fect is a failure to pursue the implica- 
tions of the authors’ positions, and to 
integrate them into a harmonious ap- 


proach. 
G. Roderick Youngs. 


PREACHING 


Morcan Puetrs Noyes, Preaching the 
Word of God. Scribner’s, 219 pages, 
$2.00. 


ArTHuR ALLEN, The Art of Preaching. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 93 
pages, $1.75. 


Joun Nicnotts Bootu, The Quest for 
Preaching Power. Macmillan, 240 
pages, $2.00. 


Since preaching is a variety of teach- 
ing, these books form an important tri- 
logy. All three, written in lucid English, 
will appeal equally to the layman and to 
the technically trained religious educator. 


One of the benefactors of religious 
education in America of whom we hear 
little is Henry Williams Sage, the found- 
er of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching for Yale University. Dr. 
Noyes had the honor to be invited to give 
the sixty-sixth series in these famous 
lectures in which noted scholars from 
Europe and America have participated. 
He chose for his subject his own experi- 
ence in the pastoral office. In great 
modesty he explains that he merely tries 
to interpret the Gospel. This, of course, 
is the very object Mr. Sage had in mind 
when he established the foundation. 


The importance of this book lies in the 
tendencies which Dr. Noyes finds in edu- 
cational approach of today. One of these 
is the tendency toward a unified Chris- 
tianity. He relates the~ interesting ac- 
count of the much exaggerated Dr. John- 
son who, on his tour of the Hebrides, 
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consented to be present at Presbyterian 
prayers to the “pleasing surprise” of Bos- 
well. Dr. Noyes thinks we have gone a 
long way from the famous Dr. Johnson. 
The book is written in a pleasing style 
with a wealth of literary references. The 
author’s final conclusion is that preaching 
is not talking about the possibilities that 
lie in the Christian religion, but talking 
with people about them. This is the edu- 
cational approach. 


Arthur Allen’s excellent book on the 
Art of Preaching looks at the matter 
quite differently from Dr. Noyes’ auto- 
biographical approach. Mr. Allen is 
thoroughly objective. He points out the 
pitfalls and glories of the art of preach- 
ing from the angle of the professor of 
homiletics. Written in perfect English, 
this book ought to be required reading in 
every theological seminary in the English 
speaking world. It is chock full of good, 
practical sense. 


The Quest for Preaching Power is 
unique among books. Its originality con- 
sists in making a study of the greatest 
masters of the American pulpit ; Fosdick, 
Buttrick, Sockman, Coffin, and others. 
Emphasis is put on the first three, whose 
method of work is delightfully analyzed. 
Why didn’t somebody think of this be- 
fore? Hugh Black always used to tell 
his classes that nobody could teach an- 
other to preach. Dr. Fosdick has urged 
those who would preach well to study 
such a model as Phillips Brooks. The 
thousands who listen to Dr. Fosdick 
over the radio will want to read this 
book. It will tell them his technique as a 
master of English prose, as a teacher of 
the Gospel, and as a winner of souls. Dr. 
Fosdick has always insisted that a ser- 
mon must be “winsome”. This book ex- 
plains. Nor is the book to be confined to 
‘ministers. Its greatest good may be to 
introduce the layman to the work of the 
religious educator. It will stir apprecia- 
tion and interest. The book is timely, be- 
cause people are becoming church- 
minded today as they have not been since 
the Reformation. The competition is 
also greater. The “radio preacher” of 
the type of Fosdick and Sockman has 
set a standard which the others must fol- 


low. 
C. A. Hawley. 


Book Reviews 


Roserts AND VAN Dusen, Editors, Lib- 
eral Theology, An Appraisal: Essays 
in Honor of Eugene William Lyman. 
Scribner’s, 284 pages. $2.50. 

In religion as in politics “liberalism” 
is, first and perhaps last, a practical rath- 
er than a theoretical word. Its meaning 
is emotional and motor. At times “lib- 
eral” may be hardly more than a signal 
for action. Since world events have not 
allowed those who called themselves lib- 
eral to congeal into a culturally compact 
group, the practical meaning of “liberal- 
ism” is as lacking in uniformity as its 
theoretical meaning is vague. 

The foregoing paragraph may explain 
the difficulty of attempts to define 
“liberalism”. A number of the contribu- 
tors to Liberal Theology have tried to de- 
fine the term, but even an adept at defi- 
nition like Professor Hocking comes 
out with a vague definiens, “reverence 
for reverence”. Our opening remarks 
may also explain why several of the 
contributors seem to be slightly frus- 
trated in their efforts to meet new or re- 
juvenated adversaries. Liberalism in 
general is hard to defend because it is 
a term which refers to a number of 
loosely connected practical attitudes, and 
the practical attitudes have derived their 
meaning from a variety of complex con- 
flicts in theology, Biblical study, ecclesi- 
astical politics and morality. 


For the same reason that the essays in 
Liberal Theology fail to vindicate liberal- 
ism in the abstract they succeed in cham- 
pioning liberalism in specific areas of 
thought and action. Walter Horton 
catches the spirit of Professor Lyman, 
in whose honor the book was published ; 
the reader is left in no doubt about the 
differences which Lyman’s liberalism 
made in his teaching at Union Seminary 
and elsewhere. The essays by Brewer, 
Coffin, and Mary Lyman show what a 
liberal finds in the Bible. Hardy, Mc- 
Giffert, Rufus Jones, Brown, and Cady 
express the liberalism that appears in 
sectarion organization and in the rela- 
tions between the sects. 


In many situations one can find a lib- 
eral attitude opposed to an illiberal at- 
titude ; but that does not imply that there 
is an “essence” of liberalism. Because 
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Liberal Theology gives the appearance 
of an unsuccessful search for the essence 
of liberalism, it fails to reveal the full 
strength of liberal institutions, just as 
books on democracy-in-general make a 
rather poor showing for democratic prac- 


tices and attitudes. 
Wayne A. R. Leys. 
SF 


Rucc, Harotp, Now is the Moment. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 269 pages, 
$2.50. 

The setting of this book is the twen- 
tieth century, particularly the 1940's. 
It is addressed to liberal thinkers; to 
those in positions of responsibility and 
authority in government and in educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to awaken its read- 
ers to a fuller realization of the crucial 
and revolutionary character of the days 
in which we live; of the supreme oppor- 
tunity of this moment in history to make 
a new world order that will be worthy 
of “The Great Tradition” which is now 
emerging, particularly in America; or 
else to continue “The Exploitive Tradi- 
tion” which has been too long in the 
ascendency and will bring only greater 
wars and deeper depressions. 

Dr. Rugg recognizes the supreme op- 
portunity of this moment in a number 
of developments. On the negative side it 
is “Now or Never.” There are forces at 
work in the world which if not checked 
will retard progress and set up a fascist- 
managed society for many generations 
to come. On the more hopeful side Dr. 
Rugg sees our creative energies being 
released in the direction of a better 
world, the social flux of society at a free 
flow and the minds of men changing 
“ready to listen to the idea that this is 
a new day.” He would encourage us 
further by pointing to the numerous 
plans and blueprints for world recon- 
struction that are coming from resource- 
ful minds. He places most confidence 
in a “Key Group” at Washington which 
serve as a “Council of Design” for the 
new order. Central in this “Key Group” 
are men like President Roosevelt, Henry 
Wallace and Harry Hopkins, who are 
bringing together an ever enlarging 
group of specialists with nearly every 
kind of trained, experienced knowledge 
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needed to design the New America. 


This book is written in an intensive 
style with the emphasis alternating be- 
tween notes of warning and longer 
strains of encouragement. On the whole, 
however, the author would seem to show 
more optimism for the future than his 
facts and argument would support. This 
becomes particularly noticeable in the 
degree that he is willing to rest his case 
with the “Key Group” at Washington. 
This book is both informative and chal- 
lenging and is worthy of a wide reading. 


Samuel P. Franklin. 


Gorpon SEaGRAVE, Burma Surgeon. 
W. W. Norton, 295 pages, $3.00. 


By all the laws of family tradition Dr. 
Gordon Seagrave should have been an 
evangelistic missionary in Lower Burma, 
“like his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, and a smattering of uncles 
and aunts, who had gone before him.” 
In his early childhood, however, he ex- 
pressed the desire to become a medical 
missionary in the jungles of North 
Burma. 


He came to this country for his edu- 
cation at Denison University and at 
Johns Hopkins University. He secured 
a waste basket full of discarded surgical 
instruments, and he and his wife began 
to practice medicine and surgery among 
the people on the frontier between 
Burma and China. 


His ability coupled with hard work 
and a sincere desire to help these jungle 
people soon won for him their con- 
fidence. With very little he was able to 
do much, taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to build new hospitals and 
nurses’ homes in the north country. 


It became necessary for him to recruit 
and train nurses for work in his hos- 
pitals. He found young women from 
many different races whom he rallied 
to this task. One of his aims was to 
break down the narrow racial prejudices 
that were present among them. “They 
had to be bigger than their race or we 
had no further use for them. .. . Now 
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race has nothing to do with any of 
them.” 

Throughout his experience he was in- 
tent upon teaching other people to do 
things, even though it would have been 
easier to do them himself. How much 
easier it would have been to drive the 
trucks over the dangerous mountain 
roads! But nurses and others were 
taught how to do what needed to be 
done. 

The result was that at the time of the 
invasion of Burma, Dr. Seagrave had a 
corps of nurses ready to serve the needs 
of a war-seared area. Situated near the 
strategic Burma Road, he was called up- 
on by the British and later by the Amer- 
icans under General Stillwell to set up 
field hospitals to care for the wounded. 
Signal service was rendered by this 
group during the distressing retreat from 
Burma into Assam. The spirit of these 
nurses called forth the comment from 
General Stillwell that the singing and 
laughter of the nurses on the trek out 
was the most marvelous morale-boosting 
device he had ever come across. 

In spite of the fact that the destruction 
caused by war had practically wiped out 
the hospitals he has built, Dr. Seagrave 
has faith that there is a plan behind it 
all, and that some good can come to the 
world from this holocaust. At present 
he is serving as a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Medical Corps of the American 
Army in that part of the world. 


Rolland W. Schloerb. 
& 


S. R. Stavson, An Introduction -to 
Group Therapy. Commonwealth Fund, 
352 pages, $2.00. 

A human document commands inter- 
est and this is distinctly a human docu- 
ment. It is the report of cases treated 
or handled under the auspices of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians of New 
York. 

From the objective description of 
cases the general reader, especially par- 
ents, teachers, religious educators and 
social workers, will gain insight into the 
causes as well as the treatment of anti- 
social persons. 


Boox Reviews 


It is difficult for normal people, 
brought up in happy homes, to under- 
stand the agony a rejection and the 
pangs of social hunger and the desire 
for recognition. 

These objective descriptions show the 
value of freedom and the vital need of 
opportunity for creative expression. Par- 
ents, teachers and social workers should 
get added stimulus from these pages to 
keep their hands off, from interfering 
with and dominating children and youth. 
It is a very difficult thing, apparently, 
for adults to learn. 

Group therapy is a new technique and 
one that has much promise. It is rather 
a pity that it must have so many tech- 
nical terms vieing in this respect with 
medicine and psychiatry. 

A. J. W. Myers. 


Watts, Jacos, Joseph Charles 
Price, Educator and Race Leader. 
Christopher Publishing House, 568 
pages, $3.00. 

A biography of a great Negro, founder 
and first president of Livingstone Col- 
lege in North Carolina, written by a 
Negro Methodist Bishop. This is a 
good book for both black and white peo- 
ple to read. 

Joseph Charles Price was born in 
1854, of unmixed African blood, of a 
slave father and a free-born woman. 
He lived to be only 39 years old, but in 
that brief time he became the acknowl- 
edged leader of his race, to be classed 
with Frederick Douglass and Booker T. 
Washington. Douglass, who was born 
37 years earlier and survived him, wrote 
about Price at his passing, “He was one 
of the foremost men of his race and its 
leading educator, and one of the very 
greatest of all American orators.” 


Joseph Price was the best interpreter 
of his race among white people, both in 
the South and North, and also in Great 
Britain and Europe. He preached in the 
pulpits of Henry Ward Beecher, Theo- 
dore Cuyler, Charles H. Spurgeon, and 
many other noted ministers. He won 


the confidence of American and British 
business men, such as William E. Dodge, 
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Leland Stanford, Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, and many, many others, 
who contributed to the buildings and ex- 
penses of Livingstone College. Presi- 
dent Cleveland regarded Price as his 
personal friend. 


But why should Bishop Walls write a 
biography of a Negro leader, who died 
fifty years ago, and of whose existence 
most of us have been unaware? The 
author does more than write a biography. 
He fittingly therewith discusses the prog- 
ress and problems of the Negro race in 
America from the Emancipation till now. 
The book is interesting and profitable 
reading. 

Henry Huizinga. 


BOOK NOTES 


W. Bates, M.D., Better Eyesight Without 
Glasses. Holt, 200 pages, $2.50. 


Dr. Bates, who died twelve years ago, de- 
veloped numerous principles and techniques, 
some physical and others psychological, as a 
result of which persons with imperfect eye- 
sight were able to improve their vision. In 
this book, written for laymen, he discusses 
the whole question of vision and its imper- 
fections, describes the treatments and how to 
take them, and indicates what success may be 
secured by various types of person. Very sug- 
gestive—P.G.W. 


James F. Benver, Compiler, N.B.C. Handbook 
of Pronunciation. Crowell, 289 pages, $2.75. 
The National Broadcasting Company has for 

long years faced the problem of correctly pro- 

nouncing words — not merely foreign names 
and places, but relatively common English 
words. This carefully designed Handbook is 
the result of their effort to standardize prac- 
tice. 12,000 words are included. Of great 
value to educators, ministers, and any public 
speaker. —P.G.W. 


Christmas: An American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art. Augsburg Pub. 
House, Minneapolis, 72 pages, $1.00. 


This is the thirteenth Christmas annual is- 
sued by Augsburg. It is edited by Randolph 
Haugan. Large format, 10 x 14, to ac- 
commodate the carefully selected illustrations 
from the world’s great Christmas art. Five 
stories, beginning with the nativity accounts 
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by Luke and Matthew, five Christmas articles 
dealing respectively with American choral 
music, the Girl Scout carolers, A Christmas 
salute to West Point and Annapolis, the Red 
Cross, and the Day of Santa Lucia. Numerous 
Christmas carols, old and new, and many 
Christmas poems and examples of fine art. 
Wrapped ready for mailing. 

Altogether a beautiful and inspiring piece of 
work.—L.T.H. 


HaMILTon CocHRAN, Captain Ebony. Bobbs 

Merrill, 430 pages, $2.75. 

A powerful novel of the slave trade in the 
British West Indies. The characters are 
strongly drawn, yet remain human. The prin- 
cipal man, a slave runner whose title came 
from his success with ebony humanity, is 
finally converted and becomes a planter. The 
love story is strong, but clean-cut. The slave 
rebellion depicted in the last chapters is a his- 
torical account.—P.G.W. 


RicHArD DeEeMPEWOLFF, Animal Reveille. 

Doubleday Doran, 272 pages, $3.00. 

Man and animals have always been friends. 
In wartime they cooperate in various ways — 
dogs, cats, mules, monkeys, birds ... even 
insects. In this book is assembled the whole 
story, interestingly told, and with a great many 
illustrations.—A.R.B. 


Everett W. Du VALL, Personality and Social 
sen? Work. Association Press, 234 pages, 


Dr. Du Vall was former director of the 
Child Welfare Clinic, All Nations Foundation, 
Los Angeles, so the book grows out of actual 
first hand experience with large numbers of 
people. In group work he still maintains the 
individual approach. 

The book is very thorough, takes up these 
main topics: The Individual and the Group, 
Health, Mental Hygiene, Diagnosis and Meas- 
urement and_ their implications, Interviewing 
and Counselling, Individual Guidance, Leader- 
ship as Relationship and Certain Administra- 
tive Aspects. 

This treatise, though clear and non-technical, 
is not intended for light summer reading. It 
repays study.—A.J.W.M. 


Educational Policies Commission, Education 
and the People’s Peace. National Education 
Association, 59 pages, 10 cents. 

The teachers of the United States through 
their War and Peace Fund have paid for this 
special edition. It sets forth the proposals for 
educating for peace in the United States 


through an international agency.—E.J.C. 


ReEticious EpucATION 


tonic for those 
who are in danger of 


despairing 


CarL E. PurINTon, The 
Journal of Bible and Religion 


one reviewer's comment on 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 
By 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASF 
Others say of it: 


“Against all prophets of pessimism and 


despair, Dr. an ardent faith 
in the vitality of history and processes 
of recovery.” — F. J. Moore, The 
Churchman. 


“Like a cooling breeze over the desert 
comes this defense of liberal Christiani- 
ty by the former dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago 
. .. . Such a splendid, straight, and 
convincing analysis of the liberal Chris- 
tian view that we take new heart. Dean 
Case repudiates the theology of defeat 
and desperation. He believes that God 
has spoken through history in the lives 
men and women who have been 
moved this spirit.” — William H. 
Leach, Church Management. 
“Obsessed as we are with contemporary 
evil, the long view herein presented 
comes to us as the sound of drums and 
bugles to our drooping spirits. In a 
pessimistic age it gives us solid ground 
upon which to base an optimistic faith 
.... The volume is marked with Dean 
Case’s usual vivid rhetoric and spar- 
kling similes, and passages abound that 
by virtue of their pertinency, pungency, 
and insight clamor for quotation.” — 
Winthrop S. Hudson, The 
Quarterly. 
. ... (the reader) will appreciate 
the sound scholarship which underlies 
Dr. Case’s book and the spirit which 
enables him to set forth so optimistic 
and courageous an outlook upon life.” 
— O. Frederick Nolde, Christendom. 


$2.00 
The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Crozer 
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AcNnes FisHEr, Once Upon a Time. Nelson, 

302 pages, $2.50. 

Twenty-seven folk-tales, myths, or legends, 
collected by the author from far and wide, are 
told with simplicity and charm in this beauti- 
ful volume. Everyone will want to read them 
through.—A.R.B. 


Emeen J. Garrett, Awareness. Creative Age 

Press, 308 pages, $2.50. 

From early youth Mrs. Garrett has been en- 
dowed with psychic sensitivity, and logically 
developed into a medium and clairvoyant. 
Thoroughly at home in the field of the super- 
conscious, she writes of her own discoveries 
and explains the de of development sh 
believes may be possible for others —L.T.H. - 


ABRAHAM H. Israel Speaks for 
lc Bloch Publishing Co., 93 pages, 


This is a course of study written as conver- 
sations between a grandfather and his two 
grandchildren. Each chapter takes up some 
Jewish teaching which is the basis of democra- 
cy, such as, that all men are equal. It relates 
these directly to the principles of United States 
government. Its use as a course or a source in 
Gentile schools would lead them to the Bible, 
to the bases of democracy, and should tend to 
prevent anti-Jewish attitudes because of ap- 
the Jews’ gifts to human progress. 


Mary Jenness, Climbers of the Steep Ascent, 
Louisville, The Cloister Press, Pupils’ Read- 
er. $.90. Teachers’ Guide, .50. 

This is an attempt to give high school pupils 
the high points of Christian history by a series 
of biographical studies. About twenty per- 
sons are studied, and the sketches are vivid and 
fairly representative. The teachers’ guide has 
many suggestions for reading, discussions, and 
worship.—E.J.C. 


Atrrep M. LEE and Norman D. HuMmpnHrey, 
Race Riot. Dryden Press, 143 pages, $1.50. 
Two sociologists at Wayne University wit- 

nessed the Detroit race riot of June 20, 1943 

In this small but succinct volume they inquire 

first, why people riot, and what rioting costs 

us, then describe and analyze carefuly the De- 
troit episode, and finally inquire what can be 

done by way of preventing such outbreaks. A 

careful socio-psychological treatment.—P.C.W. 


Jutes Leopotp, At Ease! Whittlesey House, 
230 pages, 
The author is puzzle consultant for Yank, 
the Army weekly. He has brought together 


some 300 brain teasers, which will make excel- 
lent material to liven up any party, in the 
church or outside —A.R.B. 


CENTRAL BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training Center for the 
Gospel Ministry 


Scientific in Scholarship 
Biblical in Theology 
Missionary in Spirit 


Divinity School for College Graduates 
School of Christian Training for Under- 
graduates 

Extension School for Pastors in Service 


Full Twelve Month 
Program 
affording opportunity to complete 
a standard theological course in 
two calendar years 


H. E. Dana, President; E. L. Ackley, Dean 
Kansas City, Kansas 


MarcueritE Lyon, And so to Bedlam. Bobbs 

Merrill, 302 pages, $2.50. 

Brightly told reminiscences of an advertis- 
ing agency and its work, and the people who 
work in it. If one starts reading at ten o'clock 
while sitting in his easy chair, he will stop 
at one-fifteen as he finishes page 302! Just for 
fun!—P.G.W. 


ALLEEN Moon, The Christian Education of 
Older Youth. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 160 
pages, $.60, paper. 

This is primarily a leadership training text. 
It is well organized and full of suggestions for 
workers in the older youth field. The philoso- 
phy underlying the whole discussion is pro- 
gressive and practical—E.J.C. 


Henry M. Neety, The Star Finder. Smith 
and Durrell, 49 pages plus numerous star 
plates. 

Mr. Neely has written this 12 x 12 book for 
amateurs who will remain amateurs, asa 
sort of “pre-textbook” for those who will 
study further and need a simple foundation 
upon which to work. The explanations are 
simple and clear, the illustrations profuse and 
well chosen, the charts easy to read and ac- 
curate.—L.T.H. 


= 
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Ertanp NEtson et 4 Workman Una- 
shamed, Newberry College, Newberry, South 
Carolina, 1943, 

A mimeographed edition of a course on 
methods of religious education was developed 
by an undergradute class. The result is sug- 
gestive for any college work in religious edu- 
cation.—E.J.C. 


Epwarp Popotsxy, The War on Cancer. Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp., 179 pages, $1.75. 

200,000 deaths annually from cancer spur 
on research. Dr. Podolsky describes what the 
condition is, how it develops, the various 
methods of treating it, and the research now 
in progress toward understanding it. A book 
for the layman, especially—A.R.B. 


CarLtos P. Romero, Mother America. Double- 
day Doran, 234 pages, $2.50. 

A native Philippine editor points out that 
America is the only Western nation that has 
made any attempt to educate an Eastern people 
for independence in government, education, and 
culture. He pleads that this same treatment 
could win the entire East to collaboration with 
re z in the making of a better world.— 


Zoe Lunp ScHILLER, Mexican Time. Macmil- 
lan, 311 pages, $2.50. 

An American woman must choose between 
urban American civilization with all its com- 
forts and sham, and life on a hacienda with 
its simplicity and lack of comfort. She chooses 
the latter, and the book describes the adjust- 
rry she made and what they did to her.— 


Otto ScHrac, The Locusts. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 565 pages, $3.00. 

Written in German, well translated into 
English. A panoramic novel of the westward 
movement of immigrants who came to Amer- 
ica, crossed the continent to the great West, 
and settled on the land. Their struggle with 
many adversities, but especially with the locust 
swarms that destroyed their crops, and their 
victory, is well told—P.G.W. 


Betty Smitu, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 

Harper, 443 pages, $2.75. 

Brooklyn, just across from Manhattan, is a 
city where people fight to live. A Brooklynite, 
who heretofore has written some sixty one-act 
plays, turns from them to describe life in the 
city in terms of an Irish family that lived 
close by the waterfront. A clean-cut story, 
difficult to lay down.—P.G.W. 


WittraM C. Taccart and CHRISTOPHER Cross, 
My Fighting Congregation. Doubleday Dor- 
an, 176 pages, $2.00. 

Chaplain Taggart was in the South Pacific 
with one of the earlier divisions of the air com- 
mand. Many of his experiences, as he told 
them to Mr. Cross, are recorded in this inter- 
esting little book. Men are men wherever they 
are found. The war has sobered them a bit, 
and the religious ministry of the chaplains has 
borne rich fruit in bringing many of them to 
a deeper consciousness of God.—P.G.W. 


PHILLIPPE VERNLER, With The Master, A 
Book of Meditations, translated by Edith 
Lovejoy Pierce. Fellowship Publications, 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. C., 80 pages, 75 cents. 
These one page meditations are somewhat 

in the spirit and grace of St. Francis. This 
French Protestant has suffered imprisonment 
for his principles and has been constantly do- 
ing arduous Christian service for prisouers, the 
sick, youth and the underprivileged. These are 
not the pietistic musings of a recluse. “You 
never have the right to flee life, with its du- 
ties and fatigues, and yet ‘in returning and 
rest ye shall be saved’.”"—4.J.W.M. 


Watchwords of Liberty, A Pageant of Amer- 
ican Quotations. Selected and illustrated 
by Roserr Lawson. Little, Brown & Co., 
115 pages, $2.00. 

As children from eight to fourteen years 
old read or hear the stirring quotations re- 
produced here and learn the circumstances un- 
der which the words were first uttered, they 
will feel the upsurge of patriotic devotion the 
book is designed to produce. 

Large format, 714 by 1014, clear type, ex- 
cellent pen-and-ink ilustrations, add to the 
stirring words. So they committed them- 
selves to the will of God — Westward the 
course of empire takes its way — We hold 
these truths to be self-evident — O say, can 
you see, by the dawn’s early light — I would 
rather be right than be President — With 
malice toward none — these are a few of the 
highlights.—C.R.T. 


Lin Yutanc, The Wisdom of China and India. 
Random House, 1104 pages, $3.95. 


With keen Oriental insight Lin Yutang has 
selected from among the sacred writings of 
India and of China those items of greatest 
literary beauty and philosophic worth. The 
selections include poetry, humor, wit and wis- 
dom, history, religion, and philosophy. The 
author’s purpose has been to give an apprecia- 
tive overview of the best of the two literary 
cultures. He has succeeded, his success being 
due in no small measure to the literary skill 
he has displayed in his own translations, and 
2 os from well-translated works. — L, 
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